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The National Urban League and its forty-five affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
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and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 
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The Says 


THE FATE OF DEMOCRACY 


T this hour the fate of our nation hangs 
in the balance. At last the issue is joined 
between the totalitarian states and those 

states which subscribe to the democratic ideal 
of government. It is a titanic struggle for su- 
premacy, extending over the face of the earth, 
the seven seas, and in the sky overhead and the 
waters under the earth. 

The President has called upon the citizens 
for the greatest productive effort in the history 
of our country. Already drastic restrictions are 
in effect on tires, automobiles and a score of 
products and materials necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. It came sud- 
denly—but not wholly without warning. For 
the slogan “Asia for the Asiatics” has long been 
the inspiration and the goal of the Japanese 


people. And their adherence to the Axis pact _ 


which comprehended military and naval sup- 
port of the other Axis powers, Germany and 
Italy, in the event of an attack by the United 
States, was due notice that Japan when ready 
would fulfill her pledge. Although there had 
been no declaration of war by our government 
against Germany or Italy——we were taking all 
measures short of war to insure the victory of 
the Democracies. We were aiding England, 
China, Russia. The time of our entry was un- 
predictable but that we would become involved 
was inevitable. We could not escape, even if 
we would, an assault on our form of govern- 
ment. An Axis victory in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa would spell the end of American democ- 
racy by crushing power from without or collapse 
from within. 

And so tonight as this is written a thin line 
of American and Philippine soldiers in far off 
Luzon are fighting to hold our last remaining 
outpost in the distant Pacific. Our ships stripped 
for action and in battle array are on the high 
seas. Our great industrial machine is being 
transformed for military and naval production. 
Our peacetime economy is being geared for 
war. All of us must sacrifice many of the things 
we thought once were necessities. Every citizen 
has a part to play if we would achieve victory 
which can only come through the united efforts 
of a united people. 

We who comprise one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of the nation yield to none in our loyalty 
to its institutions and to its ideals. We have 
never been guility of disloyalty and we shall not 
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now. In every war in which this nation has 
engaged we have given without stint of our 
meager fortunes and our lives. This is our coun- 
try by right of birth, by right of toil and by 
right of our blood shed in its defense. Our loy- 
alty is not conditioned by the failure of our 
country to accord to us the rights vouchsafed 
to other citizens. Our faith is not lessened by 
the cruel discrimination we endure, the limita- 
tion of opportunity, the denial of our civic 
rights which prevail in every sphere of endeavor 
including the national government. 

The treatment accorded us is not the meas- 
ure of our loyalty. Thank God. But we shall 
not cease to carry on the fight for equal oppor- 
tunity to serve our country and to participate 
in its life. In this effort every American who 
really believes in democracy should lend his in- 
fluence and aid. For democracy can be lost 
even though its external enemies are conquered 
A long time ago it was written, “What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
iose his soul.” 


THE RED CROSS, ALAS 


HE last place in the world that one would 
expect to find racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination is the American Red Cross- 
an organization devoted to the succor of the 
stricken—in the disasters of peace and in the 
devastation of war. For this organization is 
directed by men and women of national repu- 
tation for goodwill and receives its funds in 
large part from the contributions of the citi- 
zenry both black and white. 

There had in the past, ‘tis true, been instances 
of shameful neglect and indefensible abandon- 
ment and discrimination against Negroes on the 
part of its agents in one or two instances, not- 
ably during the Mississippi Flood of several 
years ago. But we have felt that the American 
Red Cross, or at least its directors, could not be 
held wholly responsible for the acts of its agents 
and that such demonstrations of racial and color 
distinction as were exposed on these occasions 
were not in truth a reflection of the policy of 
the crganization. 

It appears that we have been mistaken. And 
that the American Red Cross Society is com- 
mitted to a policy of racial discrimination not 
only in the activities which it sponsors but in 
the acceptance of blood for which it made a 
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nation-wide appeal through the press, and over 
the radio, in order to establish a huge blood 
bank for transfusions to those fallen on the bat- 
tlefield whose lives might depend upon a fresh 
blood supply. 

The newspaper PM made the startling dis- 
closure in an issue of a few days ago that the 
Red Cross has adopted a policy of refusing 
blood from Negro donors. According to the 
report, officials of th Red Cross, although ad- 
mitting that there was no difference in the 
therapeutic value of blood from Negroes and 
whites, and that there was no scientific reason 
for such refusal, ascribed this policy to the order 
of a medical officer of the United States Army. 
The reason given was that white soldiers would 
refuse to accept blood transfusions if they be- 
lieved the blood came from Negroes. 

Even if this assumption were a valid onc, 
which it is not, it seems strange that the Amer- 
ican Red Cross should unhesitatingly adopt a 
policy based either on defiance or ignorance of 
scientific truth, an ignorance that is as pro- 
found as it is pitiable. The Society, army med- 
ical officers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
may be assured if it is in doubt, that a soldier, 
black or white, whose life blood has begun to 
run low does not care very much about the 
source of a fresh supply so long as it carries the 
promise of continued life. 

It is tragic that the American Red Cross has 
accepted and is pursuing a policy that has no 
basis in fact and no justification in science. It 
is pursuing a policy which is as much Nazi in 
its method and implications as the persecution 
of the Jew in Germany and Poland. Whether 
by design or indifference it is perpetuating a 
vicious myth also part of the credo of Nazism, 
to wit, that the blood of one race will con- 
taminate the blood of another. A glance at 
the list of the Directors of the Red Cross-—a 
list of names imposing and for the most part 
with the reputation for liberality and tolerance 
leaves one stunned that this body of intelligent 
men and women should condone a course of 
action that can only serve to humiliate one- 
tenth of the population of the United States as 
it begins a death struggle for survival. 


THE CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS 


NIQUE and unparalleled in the _his- 
| tory of American sport was the action 

of Joe Louis, world’s heavyweight 
champion prize fighter, in engaging in a bout 
in which his title was at stake for the benefit 
of the Navy Relief Fund to which he donated 
his whole purse—estimated at upward of 
eighty thousand dollars. 


As a champion Joe Louis has been quiet, un- 
assuming and free from those personal charac- 
teristics which are commonly supposed to be a 
part of the social heritage of the prize fight 
world. The high level to which he hoisted the 
sport of boxing, by the way, the highest in its 
history, is often overlooked by radio and news- 
paper commentators who have not been reluc- 
tant as a whole to recognize his extraordinary 
prowess in the ring and the excellence of his 
personal behavior without. But what many 
seem to forget is that Joe Louis brought life to 
a sport that was dying because of dishonesty 
and corruption—a sport that was largely in the 
hands of unscrupulous managers and promo- 
ters, a sport that was being deprived of what- 
ever decency it might have possessed by the 
manipulation of schemers intent on easy money. 

Joe Louis possesses a rugged personal hon- 
esty, a keen sense of obligation to the public 
and professional integrity that is all too rare in 
the sport world. These qualities he brought 
to the boxing arena in addition to high courage 
and skill and power. And by these qualities he 
wrought a transformation of the boxing scene 
in America. 


It is almost too much to hope that Joe Louis’ 
generosity to the Naval Relief Fund will have 
any effect on the undemocratic and indefensible 
policy of racial discrimination of the Navy De- 
partment. For if Joe Louis wished to join the 
Navy, to whose Relief Fund he has contributed 
a magnificent sum of money, he would be com- 
pelled to enter as a mess attendant, and the 
same is true of all Negroes whether they come 
from the North or the South, the city streets 
or countryside, the high schools and universi- 
ties. And the reason which the Secretary of the 
Navy gives for this policy of rabid racial dis- 
crimination is that the presence of Negroes in 
any other capacity would lower the morale of 
the Navy personnel. Mr. Knox does not know 
that Negroes in the Navy did not lower the 
morale of the sailors on the ships on which they 
served during the Revolutionary War or the 
War of 1812 or the Spanish American War. 
He doesn’t know and apparently he doesn’t 
care. 


Joe Louis now enters the service of his coun- 
try as a soldier. He goes unhesitatingly—in fact 
eagerly. He goes with the hopes and prayers 
of millions of his countrymen, black and white. 
He goes with the blessings of all those who be- 
lieve that the color of the skin is not the meas- 
ure of the man. 
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HILADELPHIA is a city which has 

achieved an enviable eminence in industry. 

Its manufacturing, according to the Ninth 
Industrial Directory of Pennsylvania (1937), 
consisted of 5,537 establishments with a total 
personnel of 292,691 employees. 

The introduction of the National Defense 
Program into the city has caused a large ex- 
pansion in both the physical facilities and per- 
sonnel of its industries. The city ranks among 
the top flight industrial areas in the country, 
and as a consequence has received several bil- 
lion dollars in defense contract awards. 

Negro workers first made their entree into 
Philadelphia industries in the year 1915, when 
as a result of a labor shortage they were given 
their first opportunity. Since that time, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable consequences of 
the depression years, the Negro has been able to 
a degree to maintain the gains afforded by the 
first World War. This is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1935, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Internal 
Affairs of Pennsylvania, there were 13,181 
Negroes employed in the eleven major divisions 
of industry in the city. 

Likewise, with respect to the unions, Negroes 
in the pre-defense days held membership. Their 
status today in the organized labor movement 
in Philadelphia may be divided into three 
classifications. There are locals which have 
mixed memberships, a typical example being 
the construction unions, both skilled and un- 
skilled. In the International Hod Carriers’ 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union, the 
Negro membership is placed in the thousands. 
Negroes hold membership in the following con- 
struction unions: painters, lathers (wood-wire ), 
bricklayers, cement finishers, plasterers and car- 
penters. There are not any in the electrical and 
plumbers unions, although the unions have 
made the commitment that qualified Negroes 
will be accepted into membership. In the gar- 
ment industry unions, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ Union of America, is 
found a mixed membership. There are other 
unions in the city which have a membership 
which is totally colored, and still others where 
Negroes are not accepted. A typical case of the 
latter being International Association of Ma- 
chinists. Unions in Philadelphia have good and 
bad classifications with respect to Negro work- 
ers, and in many instances they have operated 
to restrict Negro employment. 

This review shows briefly the status of 
Negroes with respect to industry in Philadelphia 
before the introduction of the National De- 
fense Program. It also reveals that in making 
an effort to have Negroes integrated into the 
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Philadelphia’s 
Employers, 
Unions and 


Negro Workers 


@ By CHARLES A. SHORTER 


This is the third of a series of articles by 
Urban League Secretaries on employment con- 
ditions in various cities throughout the nation. 
These articles picture the degree of compli- 
ance with the President's Executive Order 
8802 and the attitudes of organized labor and 


management. 


many factories and plants of the city in connec- 
tion with defense, those dealing with this prob- 
lem did have an entering wedge. 

Since the inception of the defense program, 
an examination of the status of Negroes with 
regard to finding employment in the industries 
holding contracts discloses that there are three 
major barriers which must be overcome before 
a statement can be made that a satisfactory 
condition exists. The first is the inclusion of 
qualified Negroes in the intraining programs of 
the city’s plants. On this matter there is 
evidence that employers have completely suc- 
cumbed to the virus of race prejudice. A sim- 
ilar state of condition also exists in connection 
with the up-grading of qualified Negro workers 
who are already employed in industry. Like- 
wise there is need for a more widespread us: 
of Negroes or increase in numbers of such work- 
ers in many of the plants. This latter condition, 
however, is not as unfavorable as the other two. 

Concerning Negroes and the training within 
industry it may be said that the non-inclusion 
of them in such a program has been sufficient to 
create consternation within their ranks; many 
have assumed a defeatist attitude in their job- 
seeking efforts. This is evidenced by the fact 
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that of the 3,500 Negroes who enrolled for de- 
fense training within the past year, the mor- 
tality has been high, only 3 or 4 percent have 
been listed as completing the training course. 
his is important in light of the fact that many 
of the defense employers have done their re- 
cruiting in the schools. Also in connection with 
defense training, a study of the type of courses 
in which Negroes are enrolled shows very 
clearly that in many instances they are too con- 
centrated in too few important courses. For ex- 
ample, it has been estimated that 70 percent of 
the defense contract awards in Philadelphia 
have been for ship construction and naval 
equipment. In examining Negro enrollment in 
training courses allied to these fields one finds 
only a small percentage of such trainees. Only 
a few have taken such courses as ship-fitting, 
marine pipe fitting and ship mold loft. There 
has been on the other hand a large Negro en- 
rollment in the automotive courses such as 
auto-maintenance. In connection with this mat- 
ter of guidance into the proper courses of de- 
fense training, the members of the staff of the 
Armstrong Association, an affiliate of the Na- 
tional Urban League, in conferring with pros- 
pective enrollees, have always tried to channel 
them into the courses where there is the greatest 
need for such trained workers, before sending 
them to places of registration. 

Contacts with employers in an effort to have 
the integration of Negro trainees into their in- 
training programs have brought varying re- 
sponses. Some of the more commonly given 
ones are: “We would very readily accept 
Negro trainees, we have no policy against them, 
but our employees will not accept them as co- 
workers”; “No bar against the use of Negro 
workers, but there seems to be evidence that 
Negroes and whites don’t get along so very well 
together” ; “We do not have any Negro trainees, 
because our work is highly technical——we select 
the best minds among the trainees enrolled in 
the defense courses and employ them in our 
intraining programs.” To offset this first listed 
reason we bring to the attention of the emplover 
the many cases where Negroes and whites are 
working as co-workers. On the second, we re- 
fer to the voluminous testimony given by other 
employers as to the harmonious relationship 
existing among their Negro and white em- 
ployees. In connection with the third reason 
set forth by employers as to the non-inclusion 
of Negro trainees, we cite the many instances 
where, according to defense training instruc- 
tors, Negroes have rated among the best in the 
classes. There is some evidence that our re- 
sponses have had their effect, a case in point 
being Edward G. Budd Company where the 
commitment was given that Negroes would be 


included in this program. But, on a whole. 
the inclusion of Negroes in the training pro- 
gram matter is unfavorable. 


In reference to the second major barrier to 
be overcome, the lack of up-grading Negro 
workers, employers usually say, “it can’t be 
done” and refer to long established competitive 
feeling which has existed between black and 
white workers. A summation of this condition 
may be stated thus: In comparison with white 
workers assuming competence as normal, 
Negroes are not promoted in accordance with 
abilities and length of service in the preponder- 
ance of Philadelphia’s defense industries. O! 
course this statement must be qualified with the 
remark that there are exceptions. 


Another unfavorable situation which exist: 
in many of the local defense industries is the 
scarcity of Negro workers found in some of the 
plants. There are a number of such firms in 
which the Negro personnel represents only | 
percent of the total. Employers of these firms 
when approached point with a great deal of 
pride to the fact that they have Negroes in their 
employ. There is little evidence that they know 
or have given consideration to the fact that 
there are 251,000 Negroes in the city repre- 
senting approximately 13 percent of the total 
population. With such firms it may be likewise 
brought out that in most instances the few 
Negroes employed are serving only in menial 
work capacities and have nothing whatever to 
do with the various production operations. 


Some of the most frequently given reasons 
by employers for the non-employment of 
qualified Negro workers or the limited inclusion 
of such workers are: “My employees are not 
willing to accept Negroes as co-workers” ; “Our 
work is highly technical, we haven’t found any 
Negroes qualified”; “My employees will not 
use the same toilet facilities which are avail- 
able to Negroes”; “Negroes and whites don’t 
get along so well as workers’: “The union 
never sends us any Negroes”; “Our jobs are 
handed from generation to generation by the 
white persons in our plant.” The most over- 
worked of these reasons is the first. In Phila- 
delphia, however, although defense employers 
have fortified themselves with the aforemen- 
tioned arguments or excuses and have in many 
instances taken a rather determined stand with 
respect to Negro workers, favorable changes 
have been brought about. There have been 
very definite gains made in the defense indus- 
trices by Negro workers. Gains from the stand- 
point of increase in their personnel, the number 
of elevations to skilled positions and also in the 
number of factories and plants using Negroes 
for the first time. A review of this situation and 
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specific instances where gains have been evi- 
denced is more important in stimulating the 
morale among Negroes than the negative side 
of the matter is in building a spirit of defeat- 
ism. It is our feeling that if we are to induce 
the group to train and prepare successfully, we 
must be able to show progress. 

While one finds many unfavorable instances 
in the employment conditions among Negroes 
in Philadelphia, a close examination brings 
out that they are not preeminently as bad 
as the average layman thinks. In the three 
governmental agencies, which have a vital 
part in defense work, the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, Frankford Arsenal, and the Quartermas- 
ter’s Depot, there are approximately 3,168 
Negroes employed. This figure represents a lit- 
tle over 6 percent of the total. At the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard there are 1,768 Negro work- 
ers. While the weighty majority fall under the 
occupational grouping of classified laborer, it is 
interesting to note that Negroes are found in 
36 other work classifications at the Yard. Some 
of the jobs held are: ship-fitters, coppersmiths, 
boatbuiiders, machinists, sheetmetal workers, 
apprentices, electricians, assistant chemist, boil- 
er-makers, pipefitters, welders, drillers, ship- 
wrights, painters, sewers (female), and clerks. 
The Quartermaster’s Depot affords the greatest 
opportunity for Negro female workers. This 
agency has hundreds of Negro power-machine 
operators, and also has Negro workers as check- 
ers, under-mimeograph operators, and employed 
in various other occupations. The Frankford 
Arsenal has a number of Negro workers; an 
examination, however, reveals that while there 
are Negroes working in skilled capacities in the 
agency, it also discloses that a great majority 
are serving in unskilled jobs. The Marine De- 
pot has a sizeable number of Negro workers. All 
of the jobs which Negroes have received in 
connection with these governmental agencies 
have been through Civil Service. And in con- 
nection with the latter it may be added that 
there is evidence in Philadelphia that there 
would be a larger number of Negroes employed 
with these agencies if there wasn’t so much 
power vested in the authority of the appointing 
officers. 

The year 1941 has witnessed qualified 
Negro workers being introduced into fac- 
tories where in previous years they weren’t even 
accepted as applicants. Perhaps the most out- 
standing instance of the kind was the introduc- 
tion of five Negro workers into the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company, in _ July. 
Recent contact with this company _re- 
vealed that the number of Negro workers had 
increased to 50 and that Negroes had been in- 
tegrated into several classifications of work. 
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They are employed as shear-operators, workers 
on assembling lines, truckers (inside), garage 
workers and elevator operators. The Cramp 
Shipbuilding Company, which had its second 
beginning last year, has at the present time 107 
Negroes employed in the following capacities : 
chippers, general helpers, riveters, drillers, lab- 
orers, riveter-helpers, driller-helpers, and jani- 
tors. Likewise, Negroes, since the beginning of 
the defense program, have been introduced 
the first time as workers into the S. L. Allen 
Company, the Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
the Kellet Autogiro and the Electric Storage 
Battery Company. 

Perhaps the greatest gains afforded Negro 
workers of Philadelphia during the past year 
have been in such plants and factories where 
they were already established. Figures have been 
gathered recently by our office which indicate 
specific gains for Negro workers in defense 
plants. Some of these are: The General Stecl 
Casting Corporation (Eddystone, Pa.), in Sep- 
tember, 1940, had 170 Negroes in its employ : 
today has 383, an increase of some 125 per- 
cent. Dodge Steel Company increased its 
Negro personnel from 70 to 100 in number, a 
42 percent increase. The Philadelphia Navy 
Yard in February, 1941 had 1,400 Negro 
workers ; this figure has been increased by 368, 
representing a 26 percent increase. Baldwin 
Locomotive Works (Eddystone, Pa.), in 1940 
had 85 Negro employees; today the company 
has 135, an increase of 58 percent. The Key- 
stone Coat and Apron Company during the 
past year has increased its Negro personnel 
from 75 persons as of September, 1940, to 200 
in October, 1941, a 166 percent increase. The 
Frankford Arsenal last year had 284 Negro 
employees; today this agency has 500, an in- 
crease of 76 percent. There are numerous other 
Philadelphia companies which may be placed 
on this list, and while the aforementioned has 
been given as evidence in bringing out the fav- 
orable side of the matter of defense work and 
Negroes, it must be kept in mind that there are 
still many inequalities. To briefly summar- 
ize the situation, it may be said that Philadel- 
phia is a city which does not fully practice un- 
limited discrimination. There have been gains 
made by Negroes in defense industries and also 
in those industries which have been indirectly 
affected by the national preparedness program. 

Efforts made by the Armstrong Association 
to have qualified Negro workers fully integrated 
into the defense program have been constant, 
varied and numerous. Contacts have been 
made individually with defense employers in an 
effort to sell them on the use of Negro labor and 
likewise with non-defense employer groups. As 
a result of our contact with the Metal Manu- 
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facturers’ Association, a statement requesting 
the full utilization of Negro labor was placed 
in the monthly bulletin of the organization. 
This publication has a mailing list of several 
hundred of the metal firms. Copies of “I Can 
Run Your Machines,” published by the Na- 
tional Urban League, along with lists of quali- 
fied available Negro workers, have been placed 
in the possession of a number of local em- 
ployers. 

Since so many employment opportunities are 
predicated upon either joining or the approval 
of organized employee groups, union contacts 
have been made by the staff of the Armstrong 
Association in an effort to enhance work op- 
portunities for Negroes. Influential Negro and 
white groups, through our efforts, have been 
influenced and induced to take a stand on the 
matter of job discrimination against qualified 
Negroes. Advice, counsel and information on 
the defense program have been given to the 
hundreds of Negroes who have come into our 
offices. We have directed the attention of Negro 


workers to Civil Service examinations and to 
possible sources of private employment. In this 
effort we have sent out special notices to the 
list of applicants which we have on file. 

In the all important matter of training the 
Armstrong Association has conducted an exten- 
sive educational program along the line of en- 
couraging and inducing Negroes to go in for 
training. We have rendered an invaluable 
service to a large number of persons who had 
no understanding as to the first step to take to 
get a job or better the one which they had al- 
ready. Many have been directed to sources of 
registration for defense training. 

To reiterate a statement previously made, the 
status of the Negro in Philadelphia with respect 
to the National Defense Program has both its 
favorable and unfavorable aspects. Favorable 
developments have been of a nature and de- 
gree as to afford real encouragement of the pos- 
sibility of greater progress; the unfavorable do 
not suggest that they cannot, through proper 
efforts, be modified for the better. 


A Negro Mother’s Lullaby 


After a visit to the grave of John Brown 
By COUNTEE CULLEN 


USHABY, hushaby, dark one at my knee, 
Slumber you softly, nor pucker, nor frown; 
Though some may be bonded, you shall be free. 

Thanks to a man, Osawatamie Brown. 

His sons are high fellows ; 

An Archangel is he; 

; They doff their bright halos 

To none but the Three. 
Hushaby. hushaby, sweet darkness at rest, 
Two there have been who their lives laid down 
That you might be beautiful here at my breast: 
Our Jesus and .. . Osawatamie Brown. 

(His sons are high fellows; 

An Archangel is he; 

They doff their bright halos 

To none but the Three.) 
Hushaby, hushaby; when a man, not a slave, 
With freedom for wings you go through the town, 
Let your love be dew on his evergreen grave. 
Sleep in the name of Osawatamie Brown. 

(Rich counsel he’s giving 

Close by the throne ; 

Tall he was living, 

But now taller grown. 

His sons are high fellows ; 

An Archangel is he; 

And they doff their bright halos 

To none but the Three.) 
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Greensboro Houses 
Yes 


O cloistered retreat from reality is Ben- 
N nett College, liberal arts institution for 

the higher education of Negro women, 
located in Greensboro, North Carolina. Far 
from being an ivory tower, or the traditional 
combination of finishing-school and blue-stock- 
ing factory, this dynamic little woman’s college 
is thoroughly geared to the troublous times in 
which we live. Moreover, with a faculty and 
student body who are alert and informed on 
current social problems, it has discarded com- 
pletely the medieval distinction between town 
and gown, substituting instead an_ infinitely 
more vital concept of the relationship of a col- 
lege and its community. 


There is also, at this college, a persistent effort 
to adjust course-offerings and extra-class ac- 
tivities to the actual after-college needs of its stu- 
dents,—needs which may seem rather clearly 
defined in the case of a college which limits 
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Patrolling the Streets Approaching the Polling-Place, Sallie Lashley and 
Katherine Mitchell Urge Citizens to Vote “Yes” on Better Housing Proposal. 


at 
Bennett 


College 


® By LOIS TAYLOR 


itself exclusively to the education of a particu- 
lar group, namely, about 400 young women 
from families of moderately high, medium, and 
low incomes. However, while these needs may 
be clearly defined, they are by no means simple, 
and meeting them through a college program 
is a task of considerable proportions. 


What, for instance, of the need to equip 
potential home-makers, teachers, social work- 
ers, club and church women with effective tech- 
niques of social action which will help combat 
the manifold ills which beset the Negro minor- 
ity in America? How shall the college for wo- 
men prepare its students for intelligent social 
action which will avoid the waste motion of 
ballyhoo and confusion which have served to 
defeat, within the racial group itself, so many 
otherwise worthwhile movements? In what 
manner shall such a college bring home to its 
students the basic principles underlying efforts 


Social Action 
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at social reconstruction, while at the same time 
offering actual experiences which shall illustrate 
these principles in action? 

Bennett College is answering these questions, 
through its Division of Social Sciences, with a 
definite philosophy and procedure of social par- 
ticipation. While textbook readings and class- 
room lectures make the student group aware of 
underlying theories, out-of-class projects give 
them actual experience in the type of situations 
which they are likely to encounter in the com- 
munities where they will live and work after 
graduation. 


AN example of this kind of teaching occurred 
~*% not long ago at Bennett, when the subject 
of Federal housing became a political issue in 
Greensboro. 

The class in Political Science at the college, 
studying the relation of free suffrage to democ- 
racy in American government, querried itself 
about the extent to which voters in Greensboro 
exercise the franchise. At about the same time 
there had arisen, as a political issue, the ques- 
tion of erection of Federal housing units in 
Greensboro, where better low-cost housing is 
badly needed.’ The Federal housing proposal 
was challenged by the local Real Estate Ex- 
change, which demanded that it be voted upon, 
and then proceeded to try to sway the vote away 
from acceptance of the proposal. 


In cooperation with faculty members who 
were interested, the Bennett class in Political 
Science launched a two-fold project—first, to 
discover the voting power in a selected voting 
precinect * adjacent to the college, and, second- 
ly, to help place this voting strength solidly be- 
hind the advocates of better housing. 


Students who were familiar with the streets of 
Greensboro assumed leadership of a house-to- 
house canvassing group which visited the 763 
white and colored homes in the precinct, took 
a census of the 1,227 potential voters found, and 
urged them to help pass the Better Housing 
proposal. They also noted and later classified 


1 There has recently come to light in Greensboro a 
survey, made by the W.P.A., showing substandard 
dwellings for both white and Negro tenants in Greens- 
boro. This survey, although in existence at the time 
of the events described in this article, was not publicized 
until after the housing issue was settled. 

2Gilmer Precinct, No. 5, with the largest voting 
power of any precinct in the City of Greensboro. Over 
95 percent of the inhabitants are Negroes. 


the reasons why 272 non-voters were failing to 
exercise the franchise. 

This experience in itself was a lesson to many 
of the students who saw for the first time the 
potential power of the vote, and, simultaneous- 
ly, realized the consequences of the failure of 
qualified voters to exercise the franchise. How 
vividly they were impressed is shown by the 
fact that their interest did not end with merely 
publicizing the housing issue and urging voters 
to go to the polls. They were concerned about 
the outcome of the referendum, and, when the 
matter was finally voted upon, they were dis- 
appointed to learn that the plan for Federal 
housing had been defeated. Nevertheless, as one 
of their number remarked, “we realized the good 
we had done in discovering how many people 
in Greensboro are ignorant of the power they 
possess in the ballot to decide important issues.” 
On the basis of «heir findings, also, they outlined 
a community program which could be under- 
taken by college students to deal with the prob- 
lem of non-participation in public issues which 
can only be decided by the use of the ballot. 


There was, moreover, another aspect of the 
housing referendum which merits comment. 
The voting was done in an “extra-legal” fash- 
ion—that is, persons who qualified to vote (poll 
tax exempted) had only to register in order to 
cast a negative vote on the better housing issue, 
but only the affirmative votes which were ac- 
tally cast at the polls could count in the 
referendum. This meant that the number of 
affirmative votes actually cast had to be greater, 
not only than the negative votes actually cast, 
but also greater than the additional number ol 
persons who registered, remained at home, and, 
by this action, “cast” a vote to defeat the issue. 

Fortunately for the slum-dwellers of Greens- 
boro, the City Fathers realized their undemocra- 
tic blunder in the referendum, and, with a little 
persuasion on the part of the proponents of the 
issue, called for another balloting to be con- 
ducted along the lines of good old American- 
ism. Persons had actually to cast their votes at 
a designated polling place before it could be re- 
corded “for” or “against” the housing proposal. 


NCE more the Bennett students galvanized 
into action, going through the community 
surrounding the college, explaining the issue to 
the people and urging them to vote. They also 
stationed themselves at the polls with signs and 
banners exhorting the public to vote “yes” for 
better housing for Greensboro. 
This time the outcome was more favorable. 
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The Federal housing proposal was accepted by 
a majority of 523 votes, and the Bennett stu- 
dents are now watching with interest the steps 
being taken toward the actual establishment of 
a Federal housing project in Greensboro. The 
United States Government has earmarked 
$1,000,000 for white and Negro housing units, 
a local Housing Authority has been set up, and 
architects are busy drawing plans for the sites 
selected. While no Bennettite would for a mo- 
ment claim that their influence alone carried 
the Federal Housing election, they are all proud 
to be able to say that they helped to bring it 
about, and it is unlikely that the lesson, with 
all of its implications, will be soon forgotten by 
the students who participated in the project. 
How important is this kind of learning ex- 
perience for Negro students in college ? Accord- 
ing to the Bennett philosophy, it is all-important 
if the leadership of the colored minority is to 
come, not from the demagogues and opportun- 
ists, but from the trained and socially-conscious 
members of the race. A college for Negroes which 
fails to prepare its students in this area of social 
enterprise has little or no reason for existence. 


This is the point of view at Bennett College, 
which seeks to help its students to live construc- 
tive and happy lives in the places where they 
must live. This is the Bennett wav of getting 
at the beginnings of the social changes which 
must come about through thoughtfully directed 
group action on the part of Negroes themselves. 


The soundness of such a point of view was 
strikingly illustrated not long ago, in the returns 
to the Bennett questionnaire which the college 
sent to 500 graduates of Negro women’s col- 
leges. The graduates were questioned about the 
type of instruction which they had received in 
college and were asked where they felt more 
instruction should be given. 


LTHOUGH oolleges have been criticized 
again and again for failing to develop in 
their students a sense of social sensitivity, less 
than 25 percent of the 323 women who respond- 
ed to the questionnaire said that they had had 
direct instruction in this field in their regular 
courses of study. Only 28 percent had received 
direct instruction on “How to deal with racial 
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Margaret Boykin Discusses Balloting in Explaining the 
Students’ Project to an Interested Pedestrian. 


prejudice,” and only 7 percent had been taught 
“Ways in which a minority group can adjust 
itself to social conditions.” Nevertheless, near- 
ly three-fourths of all those who answered the 
questionnaire wanted more instruction in these 
areas. 

Here is objective justification, based on the 
after-college experiences of Negro women, of the 
point of view which Bennett has developed in 
its sixteen years as a woman’s college, but which 
also stands as a challenge for all education for 
Negroes. 
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The Future 
Negro 
Politics 


@ By VINCENT J. BROWNE 


bound to the future of national politics. 

Minority politics and minority group in- 
terests cannot be adequately considered apart 
from the general social milieu which forms their 
environment. In discussing things racial we are 
all too frequently prone to think that Negro 
problems are peculiar to Negroes alone and can 
be set apart and considered as isolated events 
or circumstances. Such thinking is of the most 
naive sort. The world is like a mixing bowl 
whose very confinement precludes the possibil- 
ity of any one element being unaffected by the 
presence of the others. Some of us have at 
times dabbled with the possibility of a Negro 
state or a separate Negro economy. Such efforts 
have always been fruitless. They have beckoned 
only those people who attempted to escape reali- 
ties by building little imaginative worlds which 
were chiefly characterized by the absence of a 
variation in rece and color. Eventually all 
dreamers must be rudely awakened. 

Some of the world’s most catastrophic con- 
flicts have been occasioned by races and na- 
tions who could conceive of their well-being 
only under the guise of a narrow espousal of 
rights which they called self-determination. The 
optimum happiness could be achieved by these 
peoples only if they lived in an area uninfluenced 
by the masses of mankind in other quarters of 
the globe. Even if they had succeeded in their 
efforts, the lack of outside contacts would have 


T future of Negro politics is inextricably 


resulted in the stultification of their progress 
and self-determination would have acquired the 
meaning of self-destruction, for skills and talents 
can be sharpened only in a competitive and in- 
terrelated world. 

The plight of the Jew in Europe today is in 
many respects similar to that of the Negro in 
America. Each is a minority which is bedeviled 
by confusion and bewilderment within the 
group and persecuted by a majority from with- 
out. Each has suffered from a singular lack of 
responsible leadership within recent years al- 
though the greatness of some leaders in other 
days still remains unchallenged. Neither race has 
been distinguished by its analysis of the nature 
of the forces which have at various times im- 
peded its deliverance from social, economic, 
and political bondage. The German Jew could 
not foresee the trend which National Socialism 
would take and when Nazism finally reared its 
ugly head he paid for his ignorance dearly. In 
this country the Negro has been outstanding for 
his political ineptness and his economic naivete. 
Taken as a group he has consistently refused to 
acknowledge that the days of rugged individu- 
alism have disappeared into the dim limbo of 
the past. He has refused to believe that race in- 
terests have been superseded by class stratifica- 
tion and that his status as a wage-earner is of 
greater importance than his race consciousness. 
There are many recent examples of the fate of 
small groups who can define their welfare only 
in terms of narrow interests which appear petty 
and trifling besides the issues upon which a 
great conflict is raging. It is upon the settlement 
of these broader, more basic issues that the 
future of Negro politics depends. Our national 
politics will be shaped by the victors and Ne- 
gro politics must follow the trend. 

The present war is not being fought along 
the simple lines in which we find the “haves” 
on one side and the “have nots” on the other. 
Economic interests and the division of spoils 
are still important causal factors but even more 
important is the fact that at least two social 
philosophies have clashed. Each of these social 
philosophies has ample provisions regarding the 
disposition of minority groups. One of them 
which has become institutional in character in 
the United States has demonstrated for genera- 
tions its treatment of minority problems. The 
other, which has taken Europe by storm, can 
leave no doubt in our minds of the attitude of 
the herrenvolk regarding “inferior races.” We 
need only to reflect upon the two patterns of 
life and the likely victor to plot our own future. 

Undeniably the niche which the Negro has 
filled in the American scheme of things has not 
produced the most satisfactory results for him. 
The overt attacks and subterfuges which have 
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been directed against him prove that the pre- 
vailing social structure has not been character- 
ized by a mature sense of justice and right. At 
the same time, however, Negro achievement 
has not been entirely discouraged. There are 
uncounted instances of positive assistance. Even 
more encouraging is the fact that most of the 
racial persecution in this country has not been 
organized, and that is at least an indication that 
a strong anti-Negro feeling has not been crystal- 
lized. 

There is no reason, however, to believe that 
we are out of danger. The racial oppression 
which has grown from a fever to an all-consum- 
ing fire in other parts of the world is spreading 
at a fearful pace. Its greatest danger lurks in its 
organization. If the sporadic outbursts and the 
general level of anti-Negro sentiment in this 
country were organized the American Negro 
would fill the same role here as the Jew abroad. 
The present and immediate task of the race is 
clear: it is to prevent the organization of the 
existing racial animosities. Indifference to the 
danger may be suicide while the difference be- 
tween a good and bad job may be the differ- 
ence between survival or extinction as a rela- 
tively free minority. 

The only effective means of checking an or- 
ganization on one side is by an organization on 
the other. This means that it would be to the 
interest of a minority group in advancing its 
strictly minority program to have one or more 
very strong pressure groups. By and large its 
aims should be (1) to influence the economic 
and political policies of government and (2) to 
secure as large a Negro personnel in government 
as possible. The first aim is the function of « 
lobby, the second is a characteristic of a politi- 
cal machine. 

In its efforts to save itself from economic and 
political submergence the Negro minority must 
bear in mind that it is not merely action that it 
wants but intelligent and effective action. This 
applies particularly to Negro office-holders in 
the federal and state governments. As a race 
we have been too inclined to accept compla- 
cently mere gestures as evidences of the good 
faith on the part of the majority political party. 
At the same time we have been too ready to 
approve the appointment of Negroes whose ac- 
tions as Negro representatives have been rather 
disappointing to say the least. In this way we 
have missed a number of splendid opportunities 
to secure certain advantages in which the in- 
dividual gains may have been small but whose 
sum may have been substantial. 

It is not enough, for example, that our pro- 
tests against defense job discriminations result 
in the appointment of a Negro advisory com- 
mittee. The important point is: What will or 
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can the committee do? The appointment of 
such a committee is merely a recognition of our 
protests. The resulting action may be far from 
adequate. It is frequently the case that such a 
committee is unaware of the channels of proced- 
ure through which it can exert its influences. 
It is true, of course, that many a Negro ap- 
pointee whose position is created in answer to 
a protest is scarcely given enough authority to 
warrant his official existence, but it is also often 
the case that he is ignorant of the techniques 
of administrative procedure. Some of our most 
noted Negro administrators in Washington have 
become so enmeshed in administrative tangles 
as to nullify many of their honest desires to ac- 
complish something really worthwhile. These 
shortcomings must be eliminated if we wish to 
take full advantage of the opportunities which 
are offered us. 

Let us suppose for the moment that Mr. 
Wright, a prominent social worker, has been 
appointed Negro adviser on national defense. 
Mr. Wright needs a staff and for this purpose 
he selects several friends or acquaintances who 
have similar interests. If we assume their sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose as a matter of 
fact they will make every effort to secure ef- 
fective results. It may also be true that they 
will get little cooperation or encouragement 
from some of the people with whom they will 
work; in fact, they may be actively opposed. 
Mr. Wright and his staff will be completely 
balked and in the end only lip service will have 
been paid to the prevailing democratic prin- 
ciples. 

On the other hand, some of the fault may 
rest with Mr. Wright and his office. Mr. Wright 
may be noted for his extensive and successful 
career in social service but perhaps he has 
shown little ability as an administrator. He 
knows what he wants done but he doesn’t know 
how to get it done. Such a handicap could be 
easily overcome if he selected his staff much 
more judiciously. If he selected men who by 
virtue of their training and background are ac- 
quainted with administrative procedures he 
would escape the difficulties of the uninitiated. 
His policies would then take on some meaning. 

One outcome of the present world conffict 
may well mean that Negro politics will have no 
future. If, on the other hand, we may look for- 
ward to the present relationships between ma- 
jority and minority groups we are quite likely 
to find that a continuance of the errors we have 
made in the past will be fatal. We must sharp- 
en our political and administrative techniques. 
Competition between groups, just as competi- 
tion between individuals, get keener and not 
duller. Those who do not progress will not 
survive. 
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@ By WELFORD WILSON 


closed the door quietly, then crossed the 

small kitchen to the pantry and took 
a biscuit from the plate on the shelf. He stood 
by the open window and munched. He was 
worried and excited. His heart beat quickly. 
Dat boy hadn’t shown up. He pushed the 
thought out of his head as he looked down the 
crooked dirt road that he had just walked, past 
the small sun-dried rambly shacks of the crop- 
pers, across the flat dried fields to the point 
where the road met the sky. Perspiration ran 
down his face. He wiped it with the back of 
his rough work-worn hands, spreading his thick 
black fingers. 

“Dat boy, where is he?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked at the 
horizon. 

“Tings ain’t allus what dey seem.” He mut- 
tered, still looking at the horizon. He knew that 
the sky didn’t meet the earth like it looked 
like it did. Things looked one way when really 
they were different. He laughed. 

“Dat boy not showing up, don’ mean a 
ting 

That was the way with everything. Anybody 
standing here, looking at that crooked road sure 
would think that it led to heaven, but it didn’t; 
it broke away over yonder on a flat stretch and 
ran to town. 
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“Tings sure look one way ’gardless what’cha 
tink,” he thought as once more he fought to 
push his fears for his son out of his mind. 

He laughed again. 

“Tings sure are different when yah learn 
about ‘em, even white folks when yah learn 
*bout ’em, ’n dat’s the truth!” He mumbled 
as he munched his dry biscuit. 

From a nearby cabin, a voice rose in song. 
The song, clear in the warm air, rushed into 
his thoughts, giving him release from his fears. 
For a moment, he accepted the new chain of 
thoughts, then pushed the words and the music 
out of his mind. He had things to think about. 
He thought of the road. That was dangerous, 
going over to the creek in the day time. It was 
strange how calm and steady he felt. He hadn't 
slept last night waiting for the boy, yet the 
fatigue and sluggishness he had felt on the road 
were gone. He held another biscuit between his 
full lips and bit it. Everything was quiet now 
and he felt big and powerful as if he were plant- 
ed deeply in the earth and his arms were strong 
and his hands instruments of might. 

The words of the singer in the nearby cabin 
were loud and clear in the dry still air. 

“Jus” lak a tree.” 

He hummed with the singer. 

“Standin’ by de water 
“We shall not be moved.” 

He watched a Negro cropper walk down the 

road and his eyes glowed warmly. 
“We shall not be moved.” 

He watched the man disappear. He breathed 
deeply. The air tasted of rising dust. He turned 
around to get another biscuit. 

“Jim! What’cha doin’? Stargazin’ in de day 
time lak’ a fool.” 

The man turned. His wife stood before him, 
a brown stick in a black dress. She laughed, a 
hollow sound from her throat. Deep lines ran 
from her eyes to her lips. 

“Ah didn’t hear yah,” said the man. 

“What done got in yah man? You’se gettin’ 
worse den Lil’ Jim.” 

The name of the son on his wife’s lips pulled 
inside of him. He smiled a little. The woman’s 
eyes moved nervously around the room to where 
Little Jim had slept. She turned and moved her 
stick-like body to the small stove and began to 
put kindling in the top. 

“Yah been down to de bank shed foh yah 
money?” she asked slowly, still bent over the 
stove. 

“No.” 

“Where yah been?” 

“Down by the creek.” 

“Tim ” 

The woman turned. Her voice chocked with 
words that would not rise. Her lips moved, her 
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eyes glared, then smoldered into a look of help- 
lessness. 

“Jim, why don’cha go foh yah money ?” 

“Don’t want it.” 

“Yah don’ want it?” 

“No,” said the man quietly. 

“What done happened, Jim?” the words rang 
with defeat and fear. 

“Nothin’ much,” said the man, “Mistah 
Crandall jest doin’ de same ting he allus does. 
He ain’t gonna pay de croppers what he pro- 
mised.” 

“Dat ain’t nuttin’,” said the woman relieved. 
“He allus breaks his promises. Sure should be 
used to dat now.” 

“Not dis time, though. He ain’t gonna git 
away wid it.” 

“What’cha mean he ain’t gonna git away wid 
it?” 

“Jest what ah say! Dis time gonna be dif- 
ferent. He gonna git what he ain’t nevah 
*spected.” 

The woman looked at the man in alarm. 

“Ain’t nobody gonna take their money,” said 
the man proudly. 

“What?” The thought of not taking money 
for working amazed the woman. “What we 
croppers gonna do? Us colored folks can’t do 
nuttin’ by ourselves.” 

“We ain’t gonna do nuttin’ by ourselves,” 
said the man, with a slow thoughtfulness. 
“Wat’cha think we go dat union foh? What’cha 
think dat white man been down here foh, talk- 
in’ to us in de night foh? Foh nuttin’. Unnuh 
we’se gonna fight Mister Crandall.” 

“Who 

“The croppers.” 

“Us colored croppers?” 

“The white folks too,” said the man. “Dat’s 
what dat meeting was foh. He ain’t gonna pay 
no moh.” 

“Ah doan believe it! Ah doan believe it. 
You mean dem white folks gonna meet wid us!” 

“Yeah,” answered the man. 

“Ah bet dey doan’t.” 

“They will, the white organizer gonna git 

“Jim,” the woman pleaded, “Why doan’cha 
let dat white man alone. Them white folks doan 
mean us no good. They ain’t nebba meant us 
no good. Look at Lil’ fim. He ain’t been home 
in two days. Don’cha know what dat means?” 
The lines ran deeper in her face. “He ain’t 
nebbah done that before!” 

“Come here,” said the man from the win- 
dow. 

The woman walked over slowly and stood by 
him, looking out of the window. 

“See dat road?” said the man. 

“Yeah.” 
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“Where it go?” 

“To town.” 

“Yeah, but where it looks lak’ it goes from 

here ?” 

“To de sky.” 

“Does it go dere?” 

“Cut yah craziness, man, ah know dat road 

go to town!” 

“How come ?” 

“How come what!” 

“Home come yah know it go to town?” the 
man asked softly. 

“Now look here, ah been totin’ wash down 
dat road long enuff, ah ought t’ know.” 

“Dat’s de point.” 

“What point?” 

The man put his arm about his wife’s narrow 
shoulders. 

“From here dat road looks like it goes, lak’ 
de ole song, up t’ glory, but yah been down dat 
road ’n yah know it don’ go t’ de sky. Dat’s 
what we gotta do. We gotta go down dat road 
wid dem poh white croppers ’n see where we 
goes. Some say we go t’ hell, some say no, ah 
gotta go wid ’em ’n fin’ out. We all gotta go 
wid ’em ’n fin’ out. De same shoe fits us both, 
black ’n white. We ain’t got nuttin’ but sor- 
ghum ’n fatback, ain’t nebbah had nuttin’ ’n we’s 
been fightin’ each other ’n somebody’s been sit- 
tin’ back. Maybe we walk together, we git some 
dat cotton, make yah new dress?” The man 
smiled. 

The woman looked at the smiling face. She 
had never heard him like this before, almost 
like a preacher man, had never seen the calm 
seriousness behind the smile of his brown face. 
He looked almost holy. The words struggled in- 
side. 

“But Lil’ Jim, where is he?” 

“Ain’t no sense to speculate. Dat boy take 
care himself.” 

The lines ran deeper in the woman’s face. 

“Ella,” the man’s voice was sharp, “dat’s 
the way tings look, looks bad, but dat ain’t 
the way dey is. Them white croppers ain’t got 
nuttin’ on us. Dey’s in the same boat, we is ’n 
we’s gotta go long wid’em ‘n deys gotta go 
long wid us, else Mr. Crandall ain’t ever gonna 
pay anybody.” 

“Yah can’t trust ’em!” The woman, her 
fingers brown and bony, clutched at her black 
dress. 

“Dat’s what we gotta fin’ out. Ah can trust 
‘em til dey slap me,” said the man. 

“Jim, you’se too ole and black not to know 
*bout dese white folks. Dey’s no good.” The 
woman’s voice grew thin under the burden of 
fear and doubt made real by her thought of 

the past. 
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“Yah gonna git yahself in trouble and Lil’ 
Jim!” 

“Don’cha worry about Lil’ Jim. He take care 
himself.” 

“But he ain’t been home,” the woman said 
fearfully. “He’s in trouble. Ah knows it.” 

“Ella, all life’s trouble, when we folks ain't 
had no trouble, we’s been bearing trouble. 
everybody’s trouble foh a lon’ time, lon’ as ah 
can “member, way back in mah father’s day. 
Sure "bout time us lift up our own bundle and 
move long.” 

“Lawd, Jim, you’se getting crazy wid all des: 
things. Ah doan know but ah sure know how 
things look t’ me. From where ah stand, ah 
can't trust no white folks, croppers or bosses. Ali 
dey ever do long as ah’ member is treat us lak’ 


dogs.” 
“Dat the way it look from where yah stand ?” 
“Yeah, Good God.” 
“Does dat make it true?” 
“To me it does!” said the woman. 


il 


The boy sat in the back room before the 
round table. The shades were drawn and the 
windows closed. He squirmed, the sweat ran 
down his face. He could feel the sun coming 
hot through the walls. Three white men were 
in the room. One sat opposite him, fat and 
beefy and his face red and wet. He was the 
desk sergeant. The collar of his uniform was 
open. A soiled handkerchief was tucked between 
his fat neck and the wet cloth collar of his blue 
coat. He tapped the table angrily, with four fat 
fingers, all four fingers of one hand hitting the 
table at the same time. He leaned over the 
table, his eyes hard and cold with hatred. 

“Niggah, yah gonna talk?” 

“Ah doan kno’ nuttin’, suh.” 

The other white men in plain clothes stood 
by the chair. They stood in shirt sleeves, a large 
ring of perspiration swung from the arms of 
their shirts and met at the shirts’ backs, a little 
below the soggy collars. 

“The hell yah don’t. Yah wanna go to jail?” 

“No suh!” 

‘That’s where yah goin’ ’n yah kno’ what 
happens t’ yah folks in jail. They go to the road 
gang. Niggahs doan come back from the chain 
gang. Yah kno’ that!” 

The brown face of the boy paled. His full 
lips moved and the heat of the sun poured 
through the heavy walls of the building. 

“Listen t? me!” The desk sergeant’s voice 
boomed, then went soft and slow. “Ah ain’t go’ 
nuttin’ against yah, boy. Ah ain’t got nuttin’ 
*gainst yah pappy. You’se all good niggahs. Ah 
doan wanna do nuttin’ to hurt yah pappy. Ah 


knowed him a lon’ time ’n ah’se his friend. Yah 


wanna he’p yah father, don’cha?” 

“Yes suh,” the boy shifted his frail shoulders 
from one side of the chair to the other and ran 
his hand over his black hair. 

“Then where in the Hell is dat damn Red?” 

“Ah doan know, suh!” 

“Come on, where is that white man, who's 
been down in the row talkin’ t’ yah’ll?” The 
desk sergeant’s voice was soft. 

The other two white men stood looking at 
the boy. He could see the hate, the bloodthirsty 
hate of their eyes. 

“Is he staying at your house?” 

“No suh.” 

“Then where in the Hell is he?” 

“Ah ain’t seen no white man, suh.” 

“Yah’se a Goddamnliar, Niggah!” 

The desk sergeant grabbed the boy and lifted 
him from the chair. The other two men grabbed 
his arms and pinned them bchind him till he 
felt that they would crack. The boy winced. 
The eyes of the three men peered at him, their 
faces scowled in anger and hate ; hate that stuck 
close to kim like the heat of the sun from the 
outside and the hot thick air of the stuffy room. 

“Please, suh, ah doan kno’ nuttin’. Ah doan 
know’ nuttin’,” the boy whimpered. “Honest 
ah doan’. Ah ain’t seen no white man in de row. 
Ah doan kno’ nuttin’ “bout no meetin’. Mah 
father doan kno’ nuttin’.” 

The fat beefy sergeant dropped his hand from 
the boy’s jacket. The other men dropped the 
boy’s arms. The boy looked at the three men, 
then his eyes went inward. 

He knew he was lying, but he couldn’t tell. 
He wouldn’t tell. Angelo Herndon hadn’t told. 
The Scottsboro boys weren’t afraid. Something 
moved deeply in his stomach, sunk to his bowels 
and surged forth in hate, hate meeting and 
warding off the hate before him, placing a wall 
between him and the men before him and be- 
hind this wall, he heard his father. “Bite vah 
tongue off befoh yah talk,” his father had told 
him. “Lie, boy, they'll kill yah if yah doan’ ‘n 
they'll kill us too ’n we be back where we allus 
been. Yah gotta be strong. It ain’t yah ‘lone, 
boy, it’s all ob us ’n if yah’s scared, don’cha 
join up wid us. Yah gotta lie, lie foh time. Dev 
kno’ what we doin’. Ain't folks all ober de 
country been doin’ it? When dey gits yah, just 
think of Angelo Herndon, sittin’ there in a 
Georgia prison wid all de dead folks "bout him, 
think of what he say in dat jail. Think, boy! 
What did he say? ‘Yah can kill me, but dere 
gonna be thousands of Angelo Herndons.’ 
Boy, people jest lak’ de inch worm, jest 
inchin’ long, ’n youse jest one bit of dat 
worm. If dey kills yah, dey jest kills one bit 
from de end ’n de people jest keeps inchin’ 
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"long, but if yah talk, dey’s liable to kill all ob 
dat worm ’n dat’s all de folks, dat’s Hawkins, 
dat’s Hawkin’s boy, dat’s me, dat’s yah mah ’n 
all ob us ’n if dey kills us, yah gonna die too. 
When dey kills us, dey gonna kill sompt’in in- 
side ob you, even if dey lets yah go. Lie, boy, 
when dey catches yah and lie again. It ain't 
wrong t’ lie foh us. Don’t tell ’em nuttin’!” 

There was his father standing by the window, 
looking down the road, out into the white fields 
of cotton, out into the bare brown fields when 
the cotton had been picked and the night 
brought a calm coolness to the dusty day. 
There was his father, walking down the road 
after the meeting with the other croppers and 
the white man down by the stream. 

The boy looked defiantly at the police. His 
eyes were hard and still and cold, as hard, as 
still, as cold as the six eyes bearing down on 
him, trying to see his thoughts, trying to read 
his mind, trying to break him. His eyes turned 
and looked up with a mock fear. 

“Honest, Cap’n.” 

The sergeant sent his fist into the small face. 
The chair toppled backwards. The boy fell 
backwards. The room turned and twisted be- 
fore him. The faces, white, were distinct in the 
twisting and merging of the room. His head 
struck the floor. The thud was loud and blotted 
out the objects he saw and the sounds he heard. 

The three men looked at the boy on the floor. 
The blood gushed from his nose, across his 
mouth, bubbling with his breath. It flowed 
down his neck and onto his brown shirt. 

“Good Christ, chief, his nose!” said one of 
the men. 

“Get rid of some of his damn C.I.O. com- 
munism. G’wan bring his father in.” 

The three men walked out of the room and 
closed the door. 


III 


Ella sat in the kitchen, nervously patting 
both of her feet against the floor at the same 
time. She got up now and then and looked 
out of the window into the darkness. She had 
watched the sun move in the heavens, set in 
the far away and splash its red across the sky. 
The splash had died and disappeared and dark- 
ness had come. 

“De white folks done took Big Jim last night 
and Lil’ Jim ain’t been home in two days.” 

She patted her feet and pressed her thin 
palms against her black dress, then went to the 
window. When the white men had come, the 
whole row had become excited. Big Jim had 
told them that he was coming back, that every- 
thing would be all right. Where was he? All day 
long the croppers had been questioning her and 
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she had had no answer to give. From her win- 
dow she could see the lights of the lamp-lighted 
rooms. The folks were up waiting, waiting just 
like she was, for Big Jim. 

Suddenly her thoughts froze, her heart beat 
quickly. In the shadows she saw a figure move 
against the darkness. Her heart beat faster. Her 
thoughts flowed, molten hot. She strained her 
eyes. There was only one. Big Jim said he was 
coming back. Where was Lil’ Fim? 

“Good Lord, sump’in done hapened to Lil’ 
jim! 

The darkness became heavier and blacker, 
hiding the man on the road. 

White folks had Lil’ jim! She knew that. 
She knew that white man over by the creek 
would get them in trouble, with his meetings 
and talk, getting the colored folks all riled up 
Emptiness and horror filled her. She could tell 
by the way the man was walking that he was Big 
Jim and she could tell by the way that he was 
walking that something had happened. She 
rushed to the door. 

Big Jim entered. 

“Where's Lil’ Jim?” she cried. 

“What done happened?” Her words filled 
the room. 


“What those men want?” 


The man closed the door behind him. He 
stared at her, his eyes going beyond her, back 
to the road and the darkness, back to the room 
he had just come from, back from the things he 
had just seen; his lips moved and the muscles 
of his throat flexed. 

“fim, they got our boy!” 

The man’s eyes welled up and the tears 
flowed. 

“jim, tell me what done happened?” 

“What they gonna do?” 

The man went to the table and sat down. 
He looked at the stars in the dark sky. 

“Jim, what dey holding the boy for?” 


“Cause. .. .” Jim’s lips stopped dead, help- 
less. 

“Cause what?” she said forcefully. 

“Cause me.” 


“Huh?” Ellas eyes went wild with fear. 

“Ella.” The man squeezed his hands into a 
fist. ““Dey’s holdin’ him cause ob me. Dey kno’ 
dat ah been dere wid dat white man. Dey 
kno’ all *bout us organizing n’ dey wanna kno’ 
where he is?” 

“You didn’t tell em?” the woman asked. 

“Nor” 

“Fim!” The woman grabbed the man, her 
face close to his. 

“No,” he repeated. 

“Yah gonna let em’ keep our boy?” she 
dropped her hands. 


The man searched deep into the face of the 
woman. 

“Ah doan kno’! Ah started to tell,” said the 
man slowly. “Ah started to tell ’em, ah couldn’t 
even tho’ dey say dey gonna keep him, but... .” 
the man’s voice broke, “but he doan wan’ me 
to. He could have tol ’em if he had wanna. He 
know where dat man is!” 

“Yah know he wouldn't tell,” said the woman 
mournfully. 

She balled her fists and dug the fingernails 
into the palmy flesh of her hands. 

“Jim, yah gotta tell 

‘jim, yah gotta!” 

“Ella,” said the man slowly, “ah started to 
tell °em. Ah couldn’t stand it much more when 
dey say dey was g’wan send Jim to de chain 
gang. Ah started to tell ’em. Dey said dey had 
de boy. Ah tole ’em ah wan see him. There he 
was sittin’ hind dose bars, his face all battered 
and bruised, a chopped piece ob meat. The 
white folks stood side me. Ah said, ‘Lo, 
son,’ he said, ‘Lo, dad,’ den de white men took 
me away. Kno’ what dat boy did?” 

The man took a deep breath as if he were 
about to lift a heavy load. 

“He started singin. Ah could hear him 
through de walls. Ah had made up mah mind 
t’ tell °em when ah heard ’im.” 

Tears ran from Big Jim’s eyes. 

“Ella, first he sang, ‘Didn’t Say a Mum’ling 
Word,’ den it was ‘Keep Inchin’ Long. Ah 
knew what he meant when ah heard dat. Ah 
knew dat he hadn’t said nuttin’, dat he wasn’t 
scared, dat he didn’t wan me ¢ tell ’n ah couldn't 
even if dey keeps him dere til he rots, ah 
couldn’t. He doan wan me to say nuttin’, 
dat’s why he sang ‘Didn’t Say a Mum’ling 
Word.’ Den when he sings ‘Keep Inchin’ Long 


Lak a Poh’ Inch Worm’ ah was sure of what 
he meant, ‘cause we had talked a long time 
*bout dis here union, how much it was lak a 
poh’ inch worm. Ah had done tole him ‘bout 
how people keep inchin’ long down through 
time, how yah can step on de head ob de peo- 
ple, jest lak dat worm, but nobody was big 
enuff to kill de people, how dey keeps coming, 
gettin’ stronger and stronger all de time. De 
world needs de people, us croppers too, black 
and white ‘n dey can’t kill us, don’ care who 
runs de world. Dey can’t stop us lessen dey kill 
all ob us ’n when dat boy sings dat song, ah 
knows dat he’s tellin’ me all de things we done 
talked "bout n’ he don’ wan me ¢ tell nuttin’.” 

The man stopped and the room was silent, 
save for his heavy breathing. 

“Ella, dat organizer's down by de creek. We 
know dat ’n we know he’s a white man. Our 
boys sittin’ up in dat jail, de white folk’s jail, 
Ella.” The man’s voice dropped almost to a 
whisper. 

“Ella, what we gonna do?” 

The woman looked at the man. Her eyes were 
hard, bitter and cruel. She turned and looked 
out of the window. The silence was like a 
prison. She stood, holding her body stiff, trying 
to hold back the rising pain of her body and 
fear of her mind. She turned and her move- 
ment in the silence was like a rush of sound. 

“Ella, what we gonna do?” The man asked 
again. 

“What the boy sing . . . ‘Keep Inchin’ Long 
Lak a Poh’ Inch Worm!” 

The man stared at the woman, deep into her 
face, deeper into something beyond her body. 
He lifted his head and the moonlight streamed 
into the room, big and powerful, in its bright. 
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PON high, breath-taking hills and in the 
low valleys, where the green Allegheny 
and the brown Monongahela meander 

and meet to form the Ohio River, lies the City 
of Pittsburgh with its imposing belching blast 
furnaces and varied industries where men go to 
work in sunlight or “smog,” to make and mold 
the steel for the defense of America. One feels 
that here men have the urge to work since here 
industry raises its sturdy head as if to say, “I 
am the Ruler; in this earth is coal, upon this 
earth are furnaces, from these furnaces flow the 
molten life blood of production, and with hard 
steel, I will defend America.” 

While the typography may be different and 
industries huge by comparison, the socio-eco- 
nomic problems do not vary to an appreciable 
extent from the problems of workers elsewhere 
in America who give of their brain and muscle 
that America might produce needed materials. 
It may not be gainsaid that with the love of 
America and life men possess, they have volun- 
tarily borne arms in the defense of America. 
Huge armies have been culled, and men have 
fought, because they were and are obedient to 
government and the ideal of democracy. Men 
work and strain for the American way of life. 
However, large numbers of working men and 
women have had, over a considerable period of 
years, certain attitudes toward work, work re- 
lations and relationships in the American 
scheme of life; so that only some in America 
enjoy the same economic opportunities. Atti- 
tudes and the basic nature of the varied com- 
munities comprising this country compel a rec- 
ognition and acknowledgment of the customs, 
traditions, education and the factual situation 
relating to the people, or else a solution of the 
minority workers’ problems attendant upon our 
present urgent economic requirements will be 
subject to conjecture whether during World 
War No. 2, or after. 

The cadence with which production marches, 
in the past as in the future, will vary depend- 
ent upon the needs of industry, the facilities 
available, the self-imposed limitations and laws, 
the workers’ market and the inevitable evolu- 
tionary advance of a studious and civilized peo- 
ple. Already the labor supply has been material- 
ly affected by immigration, migratory labor, 
technological improvements, wholesale organ- 
ization of labor, personnel policies and attitudes 
toward minorities and their possible proper job 
classifications, and in turn the American indus- 
trial economy’s ability to produce has been af- 
fected. 

In Pittsburgh, pressure upon the entire work- 
ers’ market has been somewhat relieved through 
the relaxation of employers’ minimum hiring 
requirements in the district with regard to ex- 
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perience and personal qualifications, except that 
citizenship requirements have become more 
stringent because of the large number of defense 
contracts. The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com- 
pany has recently ruled that all new employees 
must have birth certificates or proof of full 
citizenship. Major steel manufacturers in the 
district engaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions and arms supplies have done likewise, 
among them being the Union Steel Castings 
Company, Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Flannery Bolt Company, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, A. M. Byers 
Company, Carnegie Steel Corporation, Jones & 
Laughlin Corporation and the Mesta Machine 
Company. The Pennsylvania Railroad has eased 
its Maximum age requirements by five years and 
has lowered the minimum weight requirement 
in track labor and platform worker classifica- 
tions. 

Widespread application of the principle of 
up-grading has resulted in many workers being 
hired in entry occupations requiring little or no 
previous full time paid work experience. Na- 
tional defense trainees are becoming more and 
more acceptable with 90 percent of the trainees 
being placed as the recruiting of experienced 
workers becomes more difficult. Occupations 
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in which trained but otherwise inexperienced 
workers might be hired are predominantly in 
the unskilled and semi-skilled occupations which 
include such tasks as sub-assembly jobs, ma- 
chine operators and helpers. 

Physical examinations are a definite require- 
ment for placement upon approximately 80 
percent of the job opportunities in this area. 
Since this is a “heavy” industry area and many 
jobs require considerable physical effort it is 
unlikely that this requirement will be relaxed. 
However, there have been some instances in 
which female workers have replaced male em- 
ployees. The Owens Illinois Can Company re- 
placed a number of male punch press operat- 
ors, solderers, spot welders, assemblers and 
inspectors with female workers. As the district 
receives more defense orders and production is 
further stepped up as a result of the declara- 
tion of a state of war upon and by America, 
there is reason to believe that sizeable increases 
in the induction of female workers will take 
place in the above and other classifications which 
will affect the labor supply. 

While the total supply of unemployed work- 
ers in the Pittsburgh area is approximately 60,- 
000 and specific data is not now available as to 
the adequacy of the supply, major shortages 
now exist in the following occupations, accord- 
ing to the State Employment figures for August, 
1941: machinists, bench machinist, job setters, 
tool maker, engine lathe operator, surface grind- 
er, machine shop inspector, Bramer Heat treat- 
er, street car carpenter, locomotive car men 
and coil winder. 

Workers are coming into this industrial dis- 
trict each month numbering into the hundreds. 
Out of district workers have been hired 5 to 10 
percent in the skilled trades; two to three per- 
cent in the semi and unskilled trades. Some 
workers are leaving the district largely for jobs 
with the Federal Government and in the ship 
vards along the Eastern Seaboard, not to men- 
tion those who join the U. S. Army service. 
Where does the Negro fit in this picture? Ne- 
grocs must be considered as the saving factor 
in the possible future labor supply since almost 
50 percent of the unemployed in this area are 
Negroes, It is well to note that, “a goodly num- 
ber of Negroes are registering from Tennessee, 
Alabama and Georgia chiefly coming for mill 
work lured by the higher wage scales of this 
area.” Whites are affected by the insistence of 
defense contractors upon native born or na- 
turalized workers, upon the possession of birth 
certificates, while Negroes on the other hand 
are generally received only in the unskilled or 
semi-skilled occupations in steel. Placement in 
the steel industry here, however, is aided if the 
prospective worker knows some employee al- 


ready working in the mills. The number of Ne- 
groes employed in steel is about 10 percent, this 
being the hiring custom of the district’s two 
largest employers, the Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Corporation and the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation. One large firm, the American 
Cyanamide Chemical Company of Bridgeville, 
Pennsylvania, steadfastly refuses to employ Ne- 
groes in any category. 

Even though Negroes have since Concord 
ardently desired to defend America, and work 
for America; and the Government has passed 
laws and issued orders to thwart discriminatory 
practices; there is no denying that Negroes not 
only are not accepted in the Army and Navy 
except upon a limited basis, but they are not 
accepted for work in the same manner as other 
American citizens with like inclinations. The 
traditional attitude toward hiring Negroes in the 
more skilled operations has curtailed even the 
referral of Negroes to defense training and vo- 
cational schools, and only after considerable 
effort by the local Urban League and other 
agencies has the past policy of vocational coun- 
seling been said to be changed to advising Ne- 
groes to take defense training courses. 

The Urban League of Pittsburgh and persons 
in the immediate charge of Negro youth organ- 
izations are confronted with the situation of 
only a few Negroes participating in defense train- 
ing courses. The dearth of Negroes in training 
courses is reflected in the data available relative 
to the number of Negroes actually participating 
in vocational training. Negroes comprise ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the population in this 
area and even though the majority work in un- 
skilled jobs, less than 4 percent of the 2,506 
day students in the Pittsburgh regular voca- 
tional schools are Negroes. Figures for Septem- 
ber show less than 3 percent of 973 enrollees in 
defense training courses are Negroes. Negroes 
may not take advantage of opportunities if and 
when offered unless they first are vocationally 
trained and made a part of the needed potential 
skilled labor supply. 

Proof of discrimination as to counseling, train- 
ing, referring, and actual placing may be diffi- 
cult to ascertain, but the fact remains with few 
exceptions Negro employment placement is in- 
creasing only in those occupations where they 
have heretofore been admitted to work. Large 
numbers of intelligent Negroes who have com- 
pleted their high school courses, and some with 
college training, now work as common laborers 
because of the attitude of white Americans to- 
ward them. Even the operation of the depart- 
mental upgrading system prevalent within 
plants seems at times to result in the consignment 
of Negroes to work as common laborers. The 
net result is that the brain power and the physi- 
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cal energies of black workers are not only being 
dissipated at a period when all men should be 
properly utilized in production, but an artifi- 
cial skilled labor supply has been and is being 
created. The brain of the Negro should be used 
in production ! 


The wholesale organization of working peo- 
ple since the passage of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act has resulted in approximately 350,- 
000 workers in this area becoming union mem- 
bers; many are Negroes. The United Mine 
Workers’ Union, the strongest union in this 
section, has had a policy of absorption of Ne- 
groes which appears to be fair. The prevailing 
policy of the C.I.O. has caused the A. F. of L. to 
become more liberal and admit some Negroes 
to membership. The union organizations like the 
employer organizations, however, are affected 
by the race problem which is interwoven in 
the cloth of the American way of life, so that 
it would not be fair to single out specific loca’ 
and charge them with flagrant discriminatory 
practices in an article of this nature. However, 
the color of the Negro has been a factor with 
unions when he has been considered for place- 
ment through the offices of unions. 


It must be said here the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act granted the right of workers to bar- 


gain collectively and become members of unions 
of their own choosing. Many employers because 
of the oft-mentioned loyalty of Negroes would 
rather see Negroes without the pale of unions. 
However, upon the advent of labor organiza- 
tion in the field of his vocation, the Negro must 
join for survival for he, with the employers, can 
no more hold back the adjuncts of industrial 
organization and civilization than could King 
Canute of mythology hold back the ocean 
waves. 

Our nation today is at war. Molten metal 
must flow from the furnaces and be shaped into 
implements of war. Production must not be im- 
peded. The entire labor supply and every re- 
source at America’s command must be used to 
the hilt. The vast reservoir of the brain of Ne- 
gro workers must not be dammed but unloosed 
upon the foes of ideal democracy. The hitherto 
unused skilled working power of the Negro 
should not be relegated to the dung heap of 
common labor by prejudice or selfishness but 
allowed to man the machines, thereby bringing 
American production to higher levels than has 
been known in history. 


The Negro stands ready to do his part for 
America, certainly America will not now turn 
a deaf ear to his crv for opportunity. 


Dixie Hospitality 


By FRENISE LOGAN 


NE of these days I'm gonna get tired 
Of ridin’ the back end of street cars. 
I’m gonna get tired of goin’ down side alleys 


To a picture show. 


Yes, and I'm gonna get damm tired 

Of sitting “up front” on a passenger train; 

One of these days I’m gonna get mad; 

And all the hurts heaped up inside of me 

Hurts I’ve taken and swallowed from years back. 
They gonna burst like a big stick of dynamite, 
And everybody's gonna hear that blast, 

Cause it’s gonna go off with a loud boom. 


How I, in My 
Profession as a 
Teacher, Can Help 
Control Tuberculosis 


® By NAOMI S. WILSON 


This essay won first prize in the Negro college 
division of the Annual Essay Contest spon- 
sored by the National Tuberculosis Association. 


T present, I am in training to become a 
A teacher in the elementary school and 

pause to reflect over the importance of 
my prospective career. In years past, the ele- 
mentary teacher was of little importance in the 
great program of educating youth. The qualifi- 
cations for elementary teachers, a few years ago, 
were not at all rigid. Many persons having had 
no professional training at all were allowed to 
teach in elementary schools. Today, this is no 
longer true, we are glad to say. Educators realize 
more and more that the elementary teacher is 
one of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, teacher in the whole educational sys- 
tem. People are always paying tribute to col- 
lege professors, and we know they deserve it 
for the great work they are doing; but the ele- 
mentary school teacher, although she is now be- 
ginning to receive her share of recognition, has 
been heretofore an insignificant cog in the edu- 
cational wheel. Yet, her job is of the utmost 
importance; she deals with the tender, young 
minds which are as blank pages. The teach- 
ers guidance and influence during the early 
years of the child’s life largely determine what 
is to be written on the blank pages, or the type 
of individual into which the child will later de- 
velop. It is she who gives the college profes- 
sor something to work with, who makes it pos- 
sible for him to do the great work he does. Pope 


has said, “Just as the twig is bent, the tree is 
inclined.” Applying this to our everyday life, 
just as the children are trained so they will de- 
velop or grow, weak or strong, normally or 
subnormally. Therefore, upon the elementary 
teacher rests a great responsibility. The work 
to be done is a great challenge to young teachers. 
One writer has said, “Don’t fall into the vulgar 
idea that mind is a warehouse, and education 
but a process of stuffing it full of goods.” The 
education of today requires that a child be de- 
veloped morally, socially, and physically. Fully 
do I realize this great responsibility and accept 
with eagerness the challenge it offers. 

One phase that must be considered when we 
speak of developing a child physically, or de- 
veloping the child into a normal, healthy in- 
dividual, is the part the elementary teacher must 
play in the campaign for the eradication of 
“The Great White Plague,” or tuberculosis. 
These questions might arise: Aren’t there na- 
tional, state, and local societies for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis? What greater part has 
a teacher to play in this campaign? In answer 
to these questions, I would reply that it is only 
through the combined efforts of these societies, 
the doctors, teachers, and the homes that we 
can ever hope for complete control or eradica- 
tion of this dreadful disease. . 

In 1934, there were 4,300 deaths of children 
between birth and 15 years of age, and 12,100 
deaths of children between the ages of 15 
and 25.’ These figures show us why the 
elementary teacher should be so concerned with 
the campaign against tuberculosis. Further than 
that, the Negro teacher should be doubly con- 
cerned. Of course, we know that the majority 
of the Negro population lives in the South. In 
1935, in the Southern Conference area, the 
white death rate from tuberculosis was 48 
per 100,000 and the colored rate was 110 or 
2 1/3 times the white death rate.* This condi- 
tion exists because the teacher and Negro pop- 
ulation are ignorant of the facts about tuber- 
culosis. To me, then, the biggest job I must do 
as a teacher, is to educate both adults and chil- 
dren as to the nature of and dangers of the 
disease. Hand in hand with that, I must set up 
and carry out an adequate health program 
within the school. 

When I am appointed to a position in a 
school, what are some of the ways I plan to 
work for the control of tuberculosis? First, 
through my Parent-Teacher Association, I plan 
to get over to the people of the community the 


1 Chenoweth and Selkick: “School Health Problems,” 
p. 225 (1940). 

2 McCaffrey, Isabel, Statistical Assistant, National 
Tuberculosis Association: “A Statistical Picture of Tu- 
berculosis in the South.” 
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important facts that they should know about 
tuberculosis. Secondly, I will solicit the aid and 
cooperation of the parents in carrying out the 
health program of the school and to follow up 
with a similar program in the home. Thirdly, 
I shall set up and carry out a health program 
within my school, of course, with the approval 
of the local Education Board. 

These are some of the facts I believe the par- 
ents and other adults of a community should 
be made to realize: 


1. Tuberculosis is not inherited though it may run 
in families. Too many Negroes believe that if one 
member of the family or one parent has the 
disease, other members of the family must have 
it too; therefore, they don’t even try to take 
the necessary precautions. That belief is not true. 
If proper protective measures are used, the dis- 
ease need not spread throughout the family. 

There are two general sources of the tubercu- 
losis germ which attacks children—bovine and 
human. The bovine tuberculosis among cattle is 
slowly but surely being eradicated. Physicians feel 
that by analogous procedures, human _tubercu- 
losis may also be eradicated. Cows with tubercu- 
losis are slaughtered, but human beings can be 
isolated so that they are no longer infectious to 
other people in the home or in the community. 
Isolation can do the same for human tuberculosis 
control as slaughte> does for animals. 

2. In the United States, there has been invested the 
sum of $329,000,000 in institutions for the care 
of the tuberculous, the maintenance of which the 
taxpayers of the country must pay $76,000,000 
each year.2 Is all of this expense necessary? In 
1939, 60,000 persons died from this disease in 
this country and there were more than 500,000 
active cases in existence. These figures should 
serve to make us realize the dangerous nature of 
the disease. The Federal Government is doing 
its share by spending large sums of money for 
buildings. The taxpayers are playing their part. 
It is up to teachers and parents, now, to do their 
part. 

3. The disease may be cured if only it is discovered 
in its early stages. This fact cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly. Since tuberculosis is a disease 
of youth, we should look for early diagnosis dur- 
ing childhood and youth. Too many people have 
the idea that the disease cannot be cured. This 
idea must be corrected. 

4. Sentiment has no place in the fight against tuber- 
culosis. Negroes are too sentimental. May I cite 
the following example which will show you that 
we are, to a large degree, ignorant of the serious- 
ness of the disease and that we allow sentiment 
to play too great a part in our lives? 


3 Whitney, Jessamine S. and Nelson, Marion: “Sta- 
tistical Service, National Tuberculosis Association— 
Tuberculosis Facts for High School Students.” 

4 Pamphlet — National Tuberculosis Association: 
“Facts About Tuberculosis.” 
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In a certain family three young girls died of 
tuberculosis within a year. All seemed to have 
been normal and healthy up to the time one of 
the girls was taken seriously ill. She recovered 
from her illness, but was left in a weakened con- 
dition. This condition of her body plus care- 
lessness on her part, led to her developing tuber- 
culosis. Instead of isolating her and taking every 
protective measure possible, the family fre- 
quented her room, as they said, to make her 
feel that they were not afraid of her. They did 
not want to hurt her feelings. Her sister, with 
whom she had been almost inseparable, often 
lay on her bed to take naps. They were not at all 
careful to keep her drinking glass, silver, and 
dishes separate, because they didn’t think it nec- 
essary. As a result of this carelessness, the young 
girl died in a few months; her sister six months 
later and a cousin three months after the sister. 
The age range of these girls was from 15 to 18. 
The two sisters were members of the senior class 
in the local high school, very good students, 
too; the eldest was able to graduate. Wouldn't 
it have been better to have isolated the girl who 
first developed the disease and save the sister 
and cousin? 

If we can get the adults to understand the 
nature and seriousness of this disease, half of 
our battle will be won, I believe. How do I 
plan to get over to the adults of the community 
the facts listed above? The best medium fo 
doing this is the Parent-Teacher Association. | 
plan to have regular meetings of this organiza- 
tion at least twice a month. I shall use one of 
the meetings each month for business meetings, 
and the other for my Health Education Pro- 
gram. On the nights set aside for our Health 
Program, I will present health programs cen- 
tered around these health points, mentioned in 
the previous pages; present guest speakers in 
the person of the public health nurse and doc- 
tor and other health officials who will stress 
these points and others which they may deem 
important. In small communities, adults who 
may not be reached by the school are quite 

likely to be reached by the church. Since church 
officials are usually glad to have the teacher 
present programs from time to time, I will also 
present plays and other health programs in the 
church. One of the most effective ways of con- 
vincing a public is by the use of films. The 
National Tuberculosis Association has made it 
possible for one to use films on tuberculosis. 
These films are available at all Local Tubercu- 
losis Societies. I plan to contact the proper au- 
thorities to get some of these films. I will use 
them in the church and if this is impossible, 
I will use them at the local theatre. The titles 
of the films I plan to use are: “Behind the 
Shadows,” “Cloud in the Sky,” “Goodbye Mr. 
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Germ,” “Let My People Live,” “On the Fir- 
ing Line,” “They Do Come Back.” In the 
above mentioned ways, I plan to carry out my 
first aim, the education of the parents and adults 
of my school community as to facts about tuber- 
( ulosis. 

I am sure after the parents realize what we 
are trying to do, we shall have little trouble in 
securing their aid and cooperation. The school 
is after all but the lesser part of the child’s 
total experience as far as time is concerned. 
It is certain, therefore, that the home and 
school must cooperate in any successful pro- 
gram of health education, for example : 

1. The school may teach proper diets and proper 
preparation of food, but if the home diet is not 
wholesome, the influence of the school is greatly 
nullified. 

2. The home is responsible for the amount of sleep 
which the child takes, the frequency of bathing, 
the proper use of clothing, etc. 

3. The example set by the parents in the home 
also influences the child. 


The best way to get complete cooperation is 
through visiting the homes and talking with the 
parents. Parents are only too glad to talk with 
the teacher and have proved quite willing to 
help the teacher in any way they can. 

The starting of a health program in the 
school must go hand in hand with the adult 
education program. These two together are the 
best means I know for controlling tuberculosis. 
What are the aims of health education in 
schools? 

1. To establish in children and youth habits and 
principles of living which throughout their school 
life, and in later vears, will assure that abundant 
vigor and vitality which provide the basis for the 
greatest possible happiness and service in personal, 
family, and community life. 

To influence parents and other adults, through 
the health educational program for children, to 
better habits and attitudes so that the school may 
become an effective agency for the promotion of 


the social aspects of health education in the fam- 
ily and community as well as the school itself. 


It is to the achievement of these aims that | 
will strive in the setting-up and carrying out of a 
health program as my contribution to the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. 

The program which shall be set up in the 
school will include activities dealing with the 
physical plant and activities within the class- 
room. Parents are compelled to send their ch” 
dren to school, therefore, it is reasonable for 
them to ask that the school and authorities do 
everything possible for the health and safety of 
their children while they are at school. Both 
schools and parents have rights and duties in the 


matter of the young child’s welfare. Not every 
school district is financially able to carry on the 
complete program, but we can set a goal toward 
which we can strive. With the aid of the trustees 
and members of the local school board, we can 
see to it that we have properly located and 
constructed school houses. A parent also has a 
right to expect his child to be provided with well- 
ventilated and lighted class rooms, and adequate 
washing and toilet facilities. Furthermore, the 
teacher and the board must see to it that the 
building is kept in_a clean, and sanitary con- 
dition. We need not have modern facilities to 
see that it is sanitary. Should I be placed in a 
rural community where we do not have modern 
facilities, I shall keep the toilets whitewashed 
with lime and see that disinfectants are used on 
the inside each day. The matter of drinking 
cups is also of utmost importance. If I am for- 
tunate to be placed in a school where there are 
sanitary drinking fountains, well and good; if 
not, I shall make it my business to see that we 
get individual paper cups. I can raise the money 
to do this through my PTA. I have seen chil- 
dren in a certain rural elementary school make 
paper drinking cups from the paper from their 
notebooks. I intend to see that, in my school, 
it will not be necessary for them to do this, as 
there will be cups provided for them. 

Within the class room, I shall carry out a 
program such as the following: 

1. Morning inspection at which time the children 
will be inspected for cleanliness, for the mainten- 
ance of other health habits, which can be checked 
by direct observation, and early signs of com- 
municable diseases. 

Regular relaxation periods which provide an op- 

portunity for children to break long periods of 

study by standing up to stretch or by going 
through simple exercises while facing the open 
window. 

3. The regular weighing and measuring ot children 
in order to interest them in growing and thereby 
stimulate them to the development and mainten- 
ance of those habits which promote growth. 

4. Securing permission from parents to have all chil- 
dren tuberculin tested by the public health offi- 
cials so that cases may be found early cnough 
to do patients good and to protect others. 

5. Bringing into the classroom health films from 
time to time. 

6. Checking up on underweight children or children 
who have lingering coughs, reporting sain: to pub- 
lic health officials for an X-ray picture of the 
chest. 

7. Individual instruction by the teacher as occasion 
arises, such as to cover the mouth when sncezing 
or coughing. 

8. Correlating of health with other subjects both in- 
cidentally as other classes are being held, and in 
long teaching units through which several sub- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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FRANKLIN O. NICHOLS NAMED FIELD SEC'Y 
BY NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

Franklin O. Nichols has been named to the National 
Urban League staff as Industrial Relations Field Sec- 
retary. His appointment was made to expand the indus- 
trial field services of the Nationai Urban League. 

Last spring, under special arrangement with the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York City, Mr. Nichols 
carried out a special field job for the National Urban 
League in six major industrial cities, interviewing em- 
ployers, defense training officials, heads of Chambers 
of Commerce and labor leaders regarding the training 
and placement of Negroes in defense industry. 

In addition to his duties as Industrial Relations Field 
Secretary, Mr. Nichols will keep the local branches of 
the Urban League informed of developments in Wash- 
ington that affect the employment of Negroes. 

Mr. Nichols has had a wide and varied experience 
with national and local organizations. He served for 
ten years as Associate Director of the National Health 
Council, for four years as Research Associate for the 
Citizen’s Housing Council of New York City, and for 
two years as Resident Manager of the Harlem River 
Houses, a low-cost housing project of New York City. 

DR. DETT'S MUSIC RECORDED 
FOR VICTOR 

Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, head of the music depart- 
ment at Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., is repre- 
sented in the recent Victor release of recordings of 
piano music by American composers by the Adagio 
Cantabile from his Cinnamon Grove Suite. The records 
are played by Jeanne Behrend. 

The Cinnamon Grove Suite presents an imaginative 
scene in which philosophers from the four corners of 
the earth meet for an exchange of ideas. Each movement 
is headed by a quotation from the pen of an out- 
standing poet. The North is represented by John Donne, 
the South by a line from a Spiritual, and the West by 
a verse from Longfellow. The East, which the Adagio 
Cantabile portrays, is represented by the following quo- 
tation from Tagore: 

“When thou commandest me to sing, it seems that 
my heart would break, and I look to thy face and tears 
come to my eyes.” 

Dr. Dett has written the following suites for the 
piano: Magnolia, In The Bottoms, Enchantment, Cin- 
namon Grove, Tropic Winter, and Bible Vineyards, the 
last of which has not yet been published. 

* * * 


JOE LOUIS FIRST TO WIN 
TWO AWARDS 

Writing about Joe Louis, voted the “Fighter of the 
Year,” for the fourth time, Al Buck, in the New York 
Post of December 29, 1941, says in part: 

“In choosing Joe Louis to receive the Merit Award 
as the “Fighter of the Year,” the Ring Magazine joins 
the Boxing Writers’ Association in honoring the heavy- 
weight champion who successfully defended his title 
seven times in nine months. 

“As the BWA voted Louis the Edward J. Neil Mem- 
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orial Plaque for doing the most for the sport during 
the last 12 months, he becomes the first fighter to win 
both trophies in the same year. Henry Armstrong won 
the Merit Award in 1937, but had to wait until last 
year to receive the Neil Plaque. Billy Conn, winner of 
the BWA prize in 1939, was chosen the “Fighter of 
the Year” in 1940 by Ring Magazine. 

“Winning the Merit Award is no novelty to Louis, 
as he did it on three previous occasions—1936, 1938 and 
1939. No other fighter has won more than twice. .. .” 

* 
ATLANTA U. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
NOW FOURTH LARGEST IN COUNTRY 

According to the report just issued from the head- 
quarters of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work now becomes the 
fourth largest in the country irrespective of race, from 
the point of view of enrollment. 

The Atlanta institution was the fifth largest last year, 
only exceeded in student size by the Schools of Social 
Work of the University of Chicago, University of 
Pennsylvania, Columbia University with which the New 
York School of Social Work is now affiliated and West- 
ern Reserve University. The Atlanta University School 
of Social Work this year passed Pennsylvania which was 
fourth last year. 

These figures are based upon the number of full- 
time students majoring in Social Work. There are 38 


schools in the Association. 
* * * 


GEORGS E. DeMAR NOW INDUSTRIAL SEC'Y 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 

George E. DeMar, a resident of New York City, ac- 
cepted the vacant post of industrial secretary of the 
Urban League of Pittsburgh in October, 1941. Mr. 
DeMar holds the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Law degrees from Ohio State University. For six years 
after graduation, he practiced law in Dayton, Ohio. 
Prior to accepting his present position with the League, 
he was assistant to the Impartial Arbitrator for the 
Laundry Industry, and assistant to the chairman of the 
Negro Labor Committee in New York City. 

His first contribution to Opportunity, “Pittsburgh's 
Potential Labor Supply,” appears in this issue. 
* * 
DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS HONORED 
BY REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA 

Word has just reached the United States that on 
September 29, 1941, His Excellency Edwin Barclay, 
President of the Republic of Liberia, issued a decree 
which named Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Knight Commander of the Liberian Humane Order 
of African Redemption. This action was taken on the 
advice of the Honorable Lester A. Walton, United 
States Minister to Liberia. 

The order of African Redemption was founded in 
1879 by President Anthony W. Gardner just after he, 
himself, had been decorated with the Knight Grand 
Cross of the Spanish Order of Isabella Catolica. It 
consists of a star with rays pendant from a wreath of 


olives. American Negroes who have formerly received 
the Order are: Booker T. Washington and the late 
Bishop Alexander Walters of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. Among the distinguished white 
men who have received it is Frederick Starr, former 
professor in Chicago University. 

Dr. Du Bois was associated with President King of 
Liberia at the second Pan-African Congress in Paris 
in 1921. After the third Pan-African Congress held in 
London, Paris and Lisbon in 1923, he visited Liberia 
at the time of the second inaugural of President King. 
He was designated by President Coolidge as special 
representative with the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary. At the time this was the 
highest rank ever given a minister to Liberia and it 
made Dr. Du Bois dean of the diplomatic corps then 
in Monrovia. Dr. Du Bois has written of Liberia in 
various American periodicals such as Foreign Affairs and 
in his book The Negro and Black Folk: Then and Now. 

* * * 
MARIAN ANDERSON AWARD ESTABLISHES 
ANNUAL PRIZE FOR YOUNG TALENT 

An annual award for the purpose of aiding young, 
talented peole to pursue their chosen careers has been 
established, according to an announcement by the trus- 
tees of a fund contributed for that purpose by Marian 
Anderson, celebrated contralto. 

The institution of this grant was forecast last March 
by Miss Anderson when the $10,000 Bok Award was 
presented to her in Philadelphia. At that time, in her 
acceptance speech, she stated that she hoped to use the 
money “to enable 
some poor, unfor- 
tunate, but  never- 
theless very talented 
people to do some- 
thing for which they 
have dreamed all 
their lives.” 

In accordance 
with her wish, the 
Marian Anderson 
Award will be ad- 
ministered by a 
committee composed 
of the three trustees 
of the fund: Alex- 
ander L. Jackson of 
Chicago ; Hubert T. 
Delany of New York 
City; and Mrs. 
Ethel de Priest of 
Philadelphia. This! 
committee will con- 
sider all applications 
from young men 
and women who fit 
the requirements 
stated by Miss An- 
derson. The amount 
of the annual award 


ner for that year. The Anderson Award will not 
be strictly limited to the field of music, though applicants 
in this field will be given preference. The prize is open 


to both Negroes and whites. 
* * * 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS KNOWS NO COLOR; 
SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS 

President Roosevelt has authorized, for the ninth con- 
secutive year, the use of his birthday, January 30, for 
the raising of funds to continue the nation-wide fight 
against infantile paralysis. This year the occasion has 
additional significance for January 30, 1942 marks the 
sixtieth, or Diamond Jubilee, anniversary of the President. 

The committee for the celebration of the President's 
Birthday for the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis is asking all to send contributions to the Presi- 
dent on his Diamond Jubilee birthday. 

The fight against infantile paralysis is carried on 
throughout the year through the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis and its 2,000 chapters. All funds 
contributed or raised during this Diamond Jubilee Cele- 
bration are administered by the National Foundation ana 
its 2,000 chapters. Each chapter assists those afflicted 
with infantile paralysis, regardless of age, race, color 


or creed. 

The Tuskegee Institute Infantile Paralysis Center, 
dedicated January 15, 1941, provides special facilities 
for the care of Negro sufferers from the after effect 
of infantile paralysis. This newly completed center was 
made possible by a grant of $172,256 to Tuskegee In- 
stitute by the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


will not be a fixed — 
Jimmy Wilson, 7 (in bed), a Victim of Infantile Paralysis, Is Read to Each Night by His 


one, but will vary 
with the  require- 
ments of the win- 


Chum, Jimmy Cuputo, 6, in a Ward in St. Giles Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. Contributions and 
the “March of Dimes” Sent to the President Make It Possible for Fimmy Wilson and 
Thousands of Other Victims to Receive Treatment. 
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The Plight of the Negro Masses 


12 MILLION BLACK VOICES. By Richard Wright: 
photo-direction by Edwin Rosskam. New York: 
The Viking Press. $3.00. 


NY book which makes America see the problem of 

the Negro, and see it feelingly, is a contribution 

to American life. I cannot imagine how anyone could 

read Richard Wright's 12 Million Black Voices and look 

at the photographs chosen by Edwin Rosskam and not 

emerge from the experience vastly chastened and humble 
in the face of the problem as they state it. 

Richard Wright has set himself the hard task of mak- 
ing articulate and understandable the great masses of 
rural and urban Negroes who live at the bottom of the 
economic scale,—“the vast, tragic school that swims be- 
low in the depths, against the current, silently and 
heavily.” He divides the story into three sections, deal- 
ing with the period of slavery, the plight of the Negro 
sharecropper, and the Negro in urban life. A_ brief 
final chapter called “Men in the Making” attempts to 
glimpse a solution. Throughout the author tries to make 
the Negro masses speak directly to the reader by using 
the personal pronoun and by choosing a distinctly un- 
sociological, semi-poetic language. 

Broadly, what he makes the Negro masses say is this: 
We were torn from our African home and civilization 
and transplanted into a brutal slave life in which our 
own culture was strangled, yet which denied us the 
cpportunity of absorbing the culture of our new home 
Now, after eighty years of “freedom™ we are still, in a 
thousand ways, denied the right of entering into the 
broad stream of American life. More than half of us 
still work the southern plantations, in a world of con- 
stantly shrinking opportunity. Those of us who, through 
courage or credulity, have tried to escape the treadmill 
of southern agriculture, have found ourselves caught in 
a whirling current which sweeps us downward into un- 
known terrors of city and industrial life. Once again 
the patterns of living which we had built up, this time 
in the South, are broken down by new conditions, and 
we are left to drift without guide or compass. And 
there is no hope, because the slaveholder’s attitude of 
“genial despotism” has become the all-pervasive atti- 
tude of America toward us. 

Then at the end, in new accents: Yes, there is one 
hope. We can identify ourselves with class-conscious 
white workers, and so become part of the stream of 
“conscious history.” “Men are moving! And we shall 
be with them.” 

The author does not claim that he brings out any 
new facts or that he sheds any new light on the prob- 
lems of Negro life. The value of the book lies in the 
fact that the problems are stated on the whole simply 
and graphically, so that they are placed within the 
reach of every American. 

And with the broad statement there can be no dis- 
agreement. It is tragically true that the dominant na- 
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tional attitude toward the Negro is one of “casual 
cruelty” and “genial despotism.” It is tragically true 
that southern farm life is a desert in which hope is 
dried up (for white as for Negro families) and that 
northern industrial life is a turbulent sea in which such 
slender moorings as Negro folk bring with them are 
swiftly torn away. For the reader who is already con- 
cerned with the Negro problem this book is a brutal 
reminder, an opportunity to plunge again into a bitter, 
unfathomable depth of experience and emerge with re- 
newed shock and renewed determination. For the reader 
who has thoughtlessly reflected the dominant attitude, 
who has postulated the Negro as an “inferior” but 
“happy” creature, constantly able to slough off the day's 
disappointments with the night's jazz and jive, it will, 
we hope, be a tough but salutary contact with reality 


But what is the author's attitude toward the problem 
he raises? How much maturity and realism does he 
bring to bear on it? It is in the light of these ques- 
tions, and not alone in its tragic content, that 1/2 Million 
Black Voices is such a depressing and baffling book. For 
it seems as if the author had resolutely turned his back 
on all the slow tedious efforts of government and privat: 
groups, closed the door in the face of any motivation 
for reform, and staked all hope on a “new tide” of 
social change which is presented with a vagueness 
amounting to mysticism 


I want to illustrate this point in relation to the share 
cropper problem. Certainly most thinking people recog- 
nize by now that the one-crop plantation system is de 
structive of economic, social, and human values. It is 
for white and black sharecroppers alike the inheritance 
of slavery. But it is none the less our problem. Upwards 
of nine million people, Negro and white, are involved 
If it were desirable for them all to be uprooted, there 
is obviously no way in which such a vast number could 
be absorbed into urban life without causing profound 
dislocations. So it is more constructive to tackle the 
problem by attempting to improve the economic and 
social conditions of southern agriculture. The Farm 
Security Administration, on an admittedly small scale, 
has pointed the way toward diversified farming, low- 
cost credit for farm families, cooperative ownership of 
machinery, and better rural housing. Though most of 
the photographs in the book are taken from the files of 
the Farm Security Administration, no mention is mad: 
of its approach to the sharecropper problem. Rather, 
one is left with the impression that the South is a no 
man’s land on which any constructive effort would be 
wasted. “The seasons of the plantation no longer dictate 
the lives of many of us; hundreds of thousands of us 
are moving into the sphere of conscious history.’ The 
implication is that people who remain on the plantation 
are thereby excluded. Yet, since we cannot overnight 
scrap the economic patterns of the past, it would seem 
to be our job to bring those people too into the “sphere 
of conscious history”; to help them to evolve from the 
given situation a more satisfying life. 


Many of us share Mr. Wright's belief in the necessity 
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of united “Negro and white action on economic problems. 
Many of us feel that the solution for these problems lies 
in a new kind of economic organization. The difference 
is that Mr. Wright tacitly repudiates the slow, mundane 
efforts at cooperation on all levels and seeks identifica- 
tion with a mystical “new tide,” whereas some of us 
see the new tide as being made up of just such patient, 
everyday struggles. 

—HARRIET YOUNG. 


Selections of Negro Poetry 


GOLDEN SLIPPERS. An Anthology of Negro Poetry 
for Young Readers, compiled by Arna Bontemps. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


T is not news when a poet's work is represented in 

an anthology, but it is certainly news when he usurps 
the critic’s function and produces an anthology. When 
the poet is so distinguished and prolific as Arna Bon- 
temps, who has been a pioneer in so many literary 
genres, it is news of absorbing interest and profound 
meaning to American culture at a time when its very 
continuance and further development is threatened by 
anti-cultural Hitlerism. For Mr. Bontemps intends, in 
the present volume, to offer a selection of American 
Negro poetry for the aesthetic delight and intellectual 
benefit of adolescent youth, to whom the future of 
everything belongs, if a somewhat outworn, yet true, 
cliché may be employed. However, poetry is such a 
universal mode of expression that, although it makes its 
most gripping appeal to us when we are adolescents, any 
anthology like that of Mr. Bontemps is bound to have 
poems which adults may read with profit. Mr. Bon- 
temps, who is a Chicago school teacher and a poct of 
eminence as well as one of the foremost Negro American 
historical novelists, knows the psychology of youth, for it 
must never be forgotten that he is one of our best 
American writers of books for juveniles, equalled only 
by few Negro writers such as Effie Lee Newsome, Ger- 
trude Parthenia McBrown, Ellen Tarry, and Counter 
Cullen. 


The compiler’s selections display the catholic nature 
of his literary taste. He includes the Spirituals, work- 
songs, and Blues of undated origin and unknown author- 
ship as well as poems by young contemporaries whose 
reputations are not yet established, though they are 
slowly, but surely, moving toward that achievement. 
(Owen Dodson, whose work is not included, is a case in 
point.) All the household names are represented: Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, William Stanley Braithwaite, Countee 
Cullen, Sterling Brown, Langston Hughes, Waring 
Cuney, M. Beaunorus Tolson, James Weldon Johnson, 
Claude McKay, to halt the list with sufficient examples. 


Since many of the anthologies of Negro poetry which 
the so-called “‘Negro Renaissance” of the twenties in- 
spired are either out of date or out of print or both, 
this remarkable anthology is timely in virtually a jour- 
nalistic sense and should, therefore, be in every public 
and private library in the land. 

WILLIAM HARRISON. 


Housing Labor 


HOUSING FOR DEFENSE. By R. J. Thomas. 
Detroit, Mich.: UAW-CIO, International Educa- 
tion Department. 1941. 106. 


N pamphlet form the initiative, cooperation and ac- 
complishments of members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of the CIO in the field of housing are 
presented. The work is addressed to union members 
and although it may appear elementary to those in the 
field of housing, all should read it. 

The pamphlet pictures in brief housing conditions 
among union members in various industrial areas and 
tells them how they can obtain sanitary, well-con- 
structed, new living quarters at cost within the budget. 
Steps for organizing the community for activity in this 
field are given. 

According to this publication this union has been 
rather active in the fight for low-cost housing. Its vari- 
ous contributions to the field are set forth, No mention 
is made of racial groups. Negroes do hold membership 
in many UAW unions and should be included in the 
program. The extent to which this is true is not known. 

—WARREN M. BANNER. 


HOW I, IN MY PROFESSION AS A 
TEACHER, CAN HELP CONTROL 
TUBERCULOSIS 
(Continued from Page 23) 
jects of instruction are combined in a single class 
project. 
9. Last but not least, I as the teacher, shall have 
periodic health examinations to assure my own 
health. 


The tuberculosis death rate in the United 
States is definitely decreasing. Now, known 
preventive measures are only partially being 
practiced. However, the active participation of 
every teacher is needed. The road whose end is 
the eradication of tuberculosis lies clear ahead, 
and the sign posts are knowledge and applica- 
tion. With the use of the principle of tubercu- 
lin testing, X-ray examination and closer health 
supervision of children and adults, we will not 
be too optimistic to expect tuberculosis to be- 
come as rare as leprosy. I shall do my part in 
making this dream a reality by carrying out a 
program for education of parents and adults 
in the community where I teach, by soliciting 
the aid and cooperation of the parents in the 
community, and by carrying out an extensive 
program of health education within my own 
school. An Arabian Proverb says, “He who has 
health, has hope; and he who has hope, has 
everything.” I feel that it is my duty as a teach- 
er to do religiously as I’ve planned in these pages 
so that the boys and girls who come under my 
guidance and influence may have hope and 
thus have everything through a well-rounded 
health program. 
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Congratulations to “Opportunity” 
On Its 20th Anniversary 


THE UNITED MUTUAL 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


The only Negro-owned Life Insurance Institution 
chartered by the State of New York. 


Operates under the Strict Supervision of the 
New York State Insurance Department. 


Employs more than 200 of its Policy Holders. 


Chartered in 1933, guarantees to date a coverage 
of over six and a half millions ($6,500,000) dol- 
lars Insurance in Force. 


Ratio of assets to liabilities 
Ratio of actual to expected mortality 54.15% 


HOME OFFICE 
209 West 125th Street 
Phone UN. 4-2800 


New York City 


DR. CHARLES N. FORD, 
President 


Member Company, 
National Negro Insurance Association 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


JAMES L. ALLEN 


‘Portraits by “Photography 
New Yerk City 


UNiversity 4-1245 Phone for Appointment. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies anid Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollers. 
For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


THER CONSUMER'S PLEDGE 
FOR TOTAL DEFENSE 


As a consumer, in the total defense of democracy, | will do my part to 
make my bome, my community, my country ready. efficient. and strong 


I will buy carefully 
I will take good care of the things I have 
Twill waste nothing 


Shown above is a facsimile of the Consumer Pledge for 
Total Defense bearing the -ignature of Marian Anlerson. 
the internationally known contralto 

The pledge was drafted by Miss Elliott. Associate Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price Administration, in charce 
of the Division of Consumer Services, to represent the 
role that the consumer can play in the current War 
Against Waste campaign to conserve strategic defense 
materials and vital consumer goods. 

Miss Anderson was among the first group of American 
— to sign the pledge. Upon signing, Miss Anderson 
Said: 

“I am glad to sign this pledge and I hope every Amer- 
ican signs it and immediately begins to do his part: by 
buying gools carefully, by taking good care of the things 
he has, and by wasting nothing. I realize it is a big 
order. It is a great task. It will require much sacrifice 
But it will help to defeat Hitler. I am sure that the 
Negro people are going to do their part.” 

The Consumer Division of OPA with the cooperation of 
other public and private agencies is attempting to have 
every American sign this pledge. 

The National Council of Negro Women, Inc., represent- 
ing 800.000 women, was among the first organizations to 
sign. 
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Arkansas State College 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
UNUSUAL EQUIPMENT 
TWENTY-THREE BRICK BUILDINGS 


Bachelor’s Degree in 


J. B. WATSON, President 
JOHN W. PARKER, Dean 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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